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TO PROTECT COSTLY GEARS! 


OCUS-POCUS? No— just a 
matter of using a new- 
> lubricant. That's the se- 
‘ret of this easy way to protect 
open gears. So watch closely 
That hand in the picture is painting a film of 
oily fluid on gear teeth. This fluid goes on 
without the usual heating. 

Then the fluid quickly 
dries into a tough, black skin that won't wipe 
off. Like a cushion, this film takes the jolting 
squeeze of shock loads... protects the costly 


presto chango 


gears from excessive wear and failure. 
This new-type lubricant, Gargoyle Visco- 
lite Fluid, is just one example of how Socony- 
Vacuum makes lubricants to help industry 
step up efficiency and save costs. 
Today — Gargoyle Lubricants help speed 
production on vital defense orders. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC.— 
Standard Oil of New York Div. —White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div.— Chicago Div.—White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. — Southeastern Div. (Baltimore) 
Magnolia Petroleum Company — General Petro- 
leum Corporation of California. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Arbitration Job 


Until the President settles the feud 
between military and civilian procure- 
ment chiefs, the war production pro- 
ram will continue to stumble. Giving 
the military sole authority to award con- 
tracts, and leaving OPM to direct and 
expedite the program from the sidelines, 
has gummed the works from the start. 

The civilian organization has the Pres- 
ident’s support, but the actual measure 
of OPM’s authority doesn’t extend be- 
yond “jostling” the military men into 
methods of getting more production 
from industry than their own routines 
achieve. 


e Brought to a Head—This anomalous 
situation is partly responsible for the de- 
moralization within OPM. Bad blood 
all around has seriously handicapped the 
procurement program at the time when 
the first great pressure is being put upon 
it. With the sudden demand for supplies 
needed by us and our allies in all parts 
ef the world now converging on Wash- 
ington, this situation is finally coming 
to a head. 


Supply Dictator? 


The unified supply council, coming 
out of the Roosevelt-Churchill confer- 
ences, is expected to bring about the 
naming of a single executive procure- 
ment head on the home front. In that 
official would be vested complete au- 
thority to place all orders for Army, 
Navy, and lend-lease. 

The man for the job hasn’t been 
icked but names in the hat include 
Morgenthau, Douglas of the Supreme 
Court, Donald Nelson, and Leon Hen- 
derson. 

The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board apparently will not be disturbed 
in the framing of the policies which har- 
ness industry to the war effort. Addition 
of Jesse Jones to SPAB this week sug- 
gests some expansion of its personnel to 
cover all phases of the enlarged supply 
program. 


Wrangle on Taxes 


Tax hearings are scheduled to begin 
Jan. 15, but there is no prospect that 
congressional and Treasury experts can, 
in the meantime, reconcile their views 
as to the size of the bill and the kinds 
of new taxes to be levied. Both are 
agreed on an all-out bill, but “all out” 
means $5,000,000,000 to Congress and 
$10,000,000,000 to the Treasury. Mor- 
genthau’s experts are working up several 
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novel ideas, including a tax on “added 
value” (BW —Dec.27'41,p7). 

Congressional experts, backed by Sen- 
ator George and Rep. Doughton, aren't 
going along with the Treasury. ‘The 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation is working up counter-pro- 
posals, particularly a 10% or 124% 
manufacturers’ sales tax to which the 
Treasury is cold. 


Congressional Docket 


Taxes are the only important “new 
business” that will come before the 
new session of Congress. With Con- 
gress taking just a brief New Year holi- 
day, the 1942 session will seem new 
only because of the President’s tradi- 
tional message on the state of the union 
and presentation of his budget of 
around $35,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, next. 

Rep. Smith, Sen. Connally, and other 
die-hards will keep alive the threat of 
antistrike legislation if the creation of 
the War Labor Board fails to prevent 
new work stoppages. 


@ Price Control Set—So far as industrial 
price ceilings are concerned, eventual 
enactment of control legislation will be 
only a formality. No upward adjust- 
ments in present ceilings will be re- 
quired by the standards common to the 
bill passed by the House and that drafted 
by the Senate Finance Committee. Ad- 
justment of present price controls on 
agricultural commodities will depend on 
the outcome of the controversy over 
this feature of the legislation. 


Why Henderson? 


Ostensible reason why tire rationing 
(page 14) is being handled by Leon 


MORE BULLETIN 


Starting this week, Business 
Week’s Washington Bureau, 
which reports to readers through 
all departments of the magazine, 
extends its special last-minute 
Washington Bulletin service to a 
third page. With the expansion 
of this increasingly important job 
for management, Business Week 
drops certain features of its reg- 
ular front-of-the-issue Contents 
Page. However, the index of de- 
partments and services entitled, 
“Where to Find It,” is continued, 
appearing each week on page 2. 


Henderson’s Office of Price Administra 
tion rather than by Knudsen’s Office of 
Production Management is that OPA i 
“closer to the public.” 

From the consumer standpoint that’s 
true enough but real reason is that Hen 
derson just took over the job. OPM ’ers 
knew that rubber and its products had 
to be rationed, had tentatively agreed 
that it was to be done by OPM’s Civil 
ian Supply Division (which also is 
headed by Henderson), but kept side 
stepping the very disagreeable issue 


@ On His Own—Henderson might have 
taken the initiative as head of the Civil 
ian Supply Division but that unit is sub 
ordinate to Knudsen-Hillman whereas 
Henderson, as OPA administrator, could 
act independently. As means of control 
ling distribution of goods among ulti 
mate consumers, price control and ra 
tioning are, of course, closely related 

Expectation is that Henderson will 
handle the rationing of automobiles 
and other goods when that becomes 
necessary. 


Free for Censorship 


John H. Ryan, radio’s first censor, has 
never smelled printer’s ink. Thus, he 
brings to his medium no preconceived 
notions of propriety arising from asso 
ciation with the press. Although he’s 
no officeholder or speechmaker, the 5¢ 
year-old censor is well-known in broad 
cast circles as vice-president and general 
manager of the Fort Industry Co., which 
operates half a dozen radio stations 

Ryan’s censorship job embraces new 
casts, morale-building features, and for 
eign-language broadcasts by domesti 
stations. 


Executive Overhaul 


Extensive reorganization of govern 
ment bureaus is in the works. The Pre 
ident has been given absolute power to 
overhaul the executive branch by the r 
cently-enacted Overman Act, resurrected 
from the World War. Any sort of reor 
ganization arouses opposition and a 
skilled diplomat is needed to put it over, 
but Roosevelt won’t be deterred. 

James Byrnes handled government re 
organization bills in the Senate until his 
appointment to the Supreme Court a 
few months ago, and it’s being proposed 
that Bymes be given the task of direct 
ing an over-all cen. 


@ War Purge—Object of reorganization, 
of course, is to bring the government’s 
cntire administrative machine into line 
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Comes lo Foun 


SINCE ABOUT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, the improvement of the rivers of 
the United States as commercial waterways has been quietly proceeding 
toward completion. Competent, experienced U. S. Army Engineers have 
worked patiently and persistently at this task for more than one hundred 
years. Today, as a result of their efforts, these avenues of fast, efficient 
and economical transportation are open and by reason of the courage 
and vision of many river transportation companies who have provided 
the facilities, an estimated total of 100,000,000 tons of freight was 
transported over the Mississippi River System of waterways in 1941. 


Old Man River is no longer alto- 
gether a romantic figure of song 
and story. He is a hard-hitting, 
go-getting commercial institution. 
He cannot be ignored when trans- 
portation problems are up for 
discussion. He demands careful 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


consideration when the location 
of plants is the topic of conver- 
sation. River transportation has 
become an important factor in 
American Industrial Develop- 
ment. Old Man River in fact, has 
come to town. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 
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with the war effort. Many agencies are 
swimming against the stream, seeking to 
perpetuate “government-as-usual” activ- 
ities and payrolls which contribute noth- 
ing or even interfere with the business 
of war. Others hope they look busy be- 
cause they’ve cluttered themselves up 
with post-war planning. Lucky ones may 
be given war work to do. Others will be 
practically eclipsed for the duration. 
“Deportation” of numerous agencies 
from Washington will continue. 


e What They Lose—Evil days have be- 
fallen several of the New Deal’s so-called 
reform agencies, badly crippled by loss 
of personnel to war agencies. 

The Wage-Hour Division soon will 
be without any top personnel because of 
shifts. The unit probably will be trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, instead of Pitts- 
burgh, as first ordered. 

Rural Electrification Administration, 
to be cut way down because of the 
shortage of copper, will operate on a 
curtailed basis from St. Louis. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
expects to lose 40% of its personnel 
with its transfer to Philadelphia. 

Confronted by the no-strike agree- 
ment and imminent creation of a War 
Labor Board, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is going into a decline. It’s 
rumored that NLRB will be made a 
division of Madam Perkins’ department 
but little credence is put in it. 

Telescoping of the CCC and NYA 
has the President’s O.K. and the merger 
is expected soon. 

Farm Security Administration will 
take to cover in St. Louis, if it isn’t 
abolished. 

Believe it or not, the Forest Service 
may be transferred to Secretary Ickes’ 
department. Forest Service officials 
don’t seem to be happy in the Agricul- 
ture Department any more. 

Budget to be submitted by President 
to Congress next week will recommend 
cuts in nonwar work totaling close to 
$1,000,000,000. 


Contract under Fire 


Faced with constant congressional 
sniping against the negotiated cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee of contract, the Under- 
secretary of War is putting heavy pres- 
sure on the Corps of Engineers to aban- 
don the fee contract—even in those cases 
where work has to start before plans are 
sufficiently advanced to permit bidding. 

On such construction contracts the 
Undersecretary is suggesting use of a 
new type of shiteeat ohich would place 
the prime responsibility for the job on 
the engineer retained to do the design. 
He would award fixed-price contracts 
for parts of the job as fast as he turned 
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out the blueprints. This scheme is 
viewed with skepticism by engineer ofh- 
cers and industry. 


@ Unity—Consolidation of the Corps of 
Engineers with the old construction di- 
vision of the Quartermaster Corps is 
proceeding faster than expected. Wash- 
ington offices are nearly merged, and the 
former QM zone offices have lost their 
independent existence in at least formal 
merger with engineer district offices. 


Victory Conference 


The White House conferences al- 
ready make it plain that Roosevelt and 
Churchill intend actively to head the 
high command in planning the military 
strategy of the entire war. There will 
be more conferences—here, at sea, pos- 
sibly abroad. 

The first week’s conferences were de- 
voted almost solely to military strategy, 
but behind the scenes economic advisers 
are already at work. 


e Two Big Pools—You can expect a new 
joint allied supply council set up in 
Washington to work this way: One sec- 
tion will operate a vast defense equip- 
ment pool, much of which (by the end 
of 1942) will be supplied by the United 
States. A second section will handle a 
vast raw-materials pool. This will be fed 
mainly by Britain and the Empire, with 
the United States pouring in its own 
commodity surpluses and its increasing 
purchases of Latin American strategic 
materials. 

What the British Empire and the 
other Allies can feed into this raw-mate- 
rials pool won’t balance in value the 
expected outpouring of American manu- 
factured defense products. Shipments 
from remote colonies are too difficult; 
also, anticipated rubber and tin supplies 
are already reduced by Japan’s advances 
in southeastern Asia. 


Behind the Tariff Battle 


Word that Canada and the United 
States are about to remove all tariffs 
on defense goods crossing the border is 
premature. The joint war production 
committees of the two countries have 
recommended that duties be eliminated 
and the President has asked Milo Per- 
kins, chairman of the American commit- 
tee, for a report on what legislative 
changes would be necessary to make 
this possible. 

Experts who have been at work on 
the problem for the last few weeks in- 
sist that there is no legislation which 
gives the President the power to cut 
out duties on any products—even in an 
emergency. Early last summer, how- 


ever, bills to admit defense materials 
duty-free were introduced into the 
House and Senate. Best guess among 
defense chiefs is that the President will 
soon make a special appeal for action 
and these bills will be disinterred. 


@ What Are Defense Goods?—Biggest 
stumbling block to quick congressional 
action is the broad, loose definition of 
“defense goods.” Only existing official 
definitions are in the proposed laws and 
in the lend-lease act, all of which include 
in a final category any materials “neces 
sary for the defense of the country.” 
Even a Democratic Congress is not 
expected blithely to comply with the 
anticipated Presidential request until the 
items covered in any tariff blackout are 
more specifically defined. (Canada, on 
the other hand, has already given its 
government the authority to import free 
of duty any materials needed to fill 
defense contracts.) 


@ What’s at Stake—Whien the debate on 
this question begins, don’t overlook the 
fact that much more than a temporary 
defense issue is at stake. Ever since the 
Ogdensburg Pact, an important group 
in Canada, led by Prime Minister Mac 
kenzie King, has been working for closer 
economic collaboration with the United 
States. Stumbling block to any such 
long-term planning is the tariff ques 
tion. Insiders believe the end of tariffs 
on defense materials will be the real 
start of the King-Roosevelt effort for a 
merging of the two economies. 


New Deal for Dominion 


According to the terms of the Hyde 
Park agreement between Roosevelt and 
Mackenzie King (BW—Apr.26'41,p14), 
the United States was to up its pur- 
chases of Canadian goods from $200, 
000,000 to $300,000,000 a year to help 
the Canadians pay for the vast quanti 
ties of war materials bought in the 
United States. In addition, Canadians 
were to acquire from the United States 
on a lease-lend basis any parts needed 
for war equipment they were building 
for the British. 

However, the lease-lend provision got 
tangled in red tape, and Canadian au 
thorities more or less abandoned it some 
time ago in favor of direct purchases of 
defense equipment that could be han- 
dled with little delay and under imme- 
diate priority treatment. 


@ Balanced Accounts—This week’s agree- 
ment means that Canada will continue 
to buy its supplies in the United States 
but that, henceforth, Washington will 
see to it that an equal volume of Amer- 
ican defense orders are placed in the 
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® This war is a battle of 
materials a battle of 
American production lines—that 
are fed with coal. 
@ For coal is the greatest source 
of energy and power; coal and its 
by-products are essential in the 
manufacture of steel for guns, tanks, 
ships and planes; for chemicals 
and explosives, and a thousand and 
one other products for the Arsenal 
of Democracy. 
@ The Norfolk and Western Railway 
serves a territory that produces 
50,000,000 tons of highest quality 
bituminous coal annually — one- 
tenth of the nation's output —coal 
that must be available . . . that 
must be moved every hour of 
every day and night. The Norfolk 
and Western has the cars, the 
motive power and the manpower 
to do the job smoothly 
and efficiently and is 
doing the job of feeding 
millions of tons of coal to 
the production lines of 


America. 


CARRIER OF 
SATISFACTION 
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Dominion so that payments will more 
or less balance. It follows almost imme- 
diately on the heels of the Ottawa an- 
nouncement that Canada will write off 
the accumulated British war debt of 
$1,500,000,000. 


Cigarettes Tapped 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
didn’t let any grass grow under his feet 
when American Tobacco (Lucky Strike) 
last week boosted wholesale prices from 
$6.53 to $7.10 per thousand cigarettes. 
Summoning company officials to Wash- 
ington, Henderson demanded that the 
boost (amounting to about a penny a 
pack) be rescinded—then, without wait- 
ing, indicated he would freeze prices on 
all the “regular” brands at the old $6.53 
level. 

Luckies’ price increase was a natural 
follow-up to the recent reduction in 
American Tobacco’s dividend from $5 
to $4.50. Taxes and rising leaf and 
labor costs were blamed for shrinkage 
in profit. 


@ No Followers—Neither Camels nor 
Chesterfields followed Luckies’ lead. 
Trade observers ‘credit both Hender- 
son’s quick action and the recent to- 
bacco antitrust trial (BW—Nov.8’41, 
p17) with the Camel-Chesterfield reluc- 
tance. Meanwhile, OPA will study costs 
with a view to setting final price ceilings. 


New Housing Plan 


Large-scale, semi-private rental hous- 
ing is being scrutinized by officials and 
theoreticians as one way to help meet 
growing housing shortages. The scheme 
involves a modified form of FHA insur- 
ance—insuring not only the entire cost 
of the housing but also a small mini- 
mum return &. a term of years. It 
would probably be restricted to large, 
well-financed operators such as insurance 
companies. ‘ 

The plan evolved in lend-spend days 
among some of the FHA ofhcials, got 
nowhere at that time. It is being re- 
vived now by the National Committee 
on the Housing Emergency, Inc. And 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. It’s getting attention, too, from 
FHA and the housing coordinator. 


Raw-Material Pools 


Along with rapid evolution toward a 
new wartime priorities setup (page 15) 
has come an elaboration of the emer- 
gency pooling system. Producers of zinc, 
vanadium, lead, and a lengthening list of 
other scarce materials are required to set 
aside a specified small percentage of 
monthly production for direct allocation 


i I 


by the Director of Priorities to cop. 
sumers who may need the material in , 
hurry. 

The Priorities Division will continue 
to deal with such special situations 4; | 
the predicament of small enterprises o; | 
peculiar twists in the structure of par. | 


ticular industries. One expedient is to | 


give a priority rating to wholesale ware 


houses who supply a multitude of small 


buyers, as in the case of steel. 


Duck Trouble 


Navy procurement officers—whose 
work has hardly more than doubled or 
tripled since the days of peace—some- 


times show a fine scorn of the expedi- 9 
ents to which harassed Army and OPM @ 


people resort. 

Navy nonchalance proved the stum 
bling block to an OPM scheme to pool 
the duck-buying activities of the Army 


and Navy. Army OM has choked the § 


market with purchases of millions of 
yards of duck for tent, has had to resort 
to twill because it can’t get all the duck 
it wants. Navy wants nothing to do with 
such a tough situation, objects strenu- 
ously to the pool idea. 

Navy buyers know the textile men 
by their first names and usually manage 
to get what they need somehow. 


Clamps on Clothing 


Danger that wool imports—from 
South Africa, Australia, and South 
America—may be impeded by an in- 
creasingly difhcult shipping situation 
was reflected in OPM’s order on T'ues- 
day restricting use of new wool to 80% 
of early 1941 consumption. The armed 
forces are to have first call on woolen 
fabrics, and suitings available for civil- 
ians will be about halved. 


Capital Sidelights 


Ickes is peeved because F.D.R. or- 
dered transfer of his National Park Serv- 
ice to Chicago without consulting him. 
Ditto because the President gave Joc 
Eastman (page 20) jurisdiction over pipe 
lines. 

Civil Service Commission has set up 
a special unit to recruit business execu- 
tives for jobs in war agencies. If inter- 
ested, write Emery E. Olson, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Latest bill for defense appropriations 
includes a $100,000,000 blank check for 
the President. That's no novelty except 
that now Congress doesn’t even want to 
know how he spends it until Jan. 10, 
1945—just ten days before the third 
term expires. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . . "1639 11639 1645 1620 141.8 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot — te ON oreo eC ia ino ona naameetaw 96.1 93.4 97.6 91.8 95.9 
a cg os eh eet kbd main 4igcd dn lacb eionta 24,620 65,875 93,495 127,926 81,295 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $10,511 $11,726 $17,308 $23,081 $16,852 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).....................0.04.. 3,187 3,449 3,293 3,121 2,757 
Crude Oil oy, ee och an ks noslespanmaads 4,081 4,314 4,087 3,847 3,386 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................. 0. cess eee 1,792 +1,817 1,615 1,717 1,656 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 86 7 92 89 74 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 2.0.0... ceeeee : 47 47 53 58 42 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. Gi ener on cs Khvcesiceenses $7,276 $7,590 $5,530 $5,614 $5,031 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $11,224 $11,023 $10,567 $9,490 $8,817 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +7% 442% +11% £=+17% +-7% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............-......020000: 161 217 203 229 190 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 217.9 +216.9 209.4 203.2 170.9 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 149.0 148.9 146.9 140.9 120.9 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 171.6 +170.2 160.1 147.4 126.3 
+Pintenon seems Composite (Steel, tom)... ccc ccc ccc cece ccc ncsens $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
$Seemp Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)... .. 2.2.2.2... ccc cc cece cceeceee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $21.83 
+Co; ( i canned sokensesoeearsnenee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.025¢ 12.015¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, i Rt odes heh ebcedeasheacansecws $1.21 $1.22 $1.14 $0.98 $0.83 
I OO AD, tc th eriness vos vaccccsccssucces 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 2.91¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)....... 2.2.2... 0600000 eeeeee 17.57¢ 17.37¢ 16.75¢ 14.46¢ 9.96¢ 
ae cccita neve) de bAvieeb yep sso ess vas eneteda $1.274 $1.28] $1.287 $1.246 $1.213 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 22.2.2... 00.00 ce eeeeee 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 21.89¢ 20.63¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..................0000005 67.8 67.0 73.0 78.5 83.4 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............. 4.42% 441% 4.29% 4.30% 4.43% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)....... 2.02% 1.97% 1.85% 1.91% 1.88% 
Oe 8 | eee 0.64% 0.644% 0.60% 0.39% 0.37% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-4% 4-4% 4% 4% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 23,994 24,060 24,452 24,046 22,382 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 30,293 30,306 29,693 28,279 25,604 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,792 6,769 6,602 5,825 5,011 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..........................20005. 954 969 964 939 1,011 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 15,173 15,219 14,735 14,304 12,568 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,678 3,658 3,692 3,651 3,682 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 3,060 3,090 3,799 5,145 6,438 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,499 2,433 2,284 2,249 2,336 
* Preliminary, week ended December 27th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
180 
170 
160 
150 
140 icotinmesmeall 
130 
120 —— 
110 allot : 
100 1923-25 =100 1923-25 = 100 ——— 
90 
80 SURTSCUOOLEUTS CUETO CUSUCETECESTOCUSUCUUECUONSCUCQENUUISUCTCUUTOVOCUCUUECURECUEOCURED CUVECURTOONEREUVIOTETERTORETT? 
es 2 Ee Pe EER EL EBS Yee ee 
1939 1940 194] 
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ervice to the nation in peace and war” 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group was placed 
in the lobby of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company build- 
ing in New York. On it are inscribed these words, “Service to the 
nation in peace and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit of the entire 
Bell System organization. In these stirring days, we pledge ourselves 
again to the service of the nation . . . so that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE OUTLOOK 


War Spending Is the Yardstick 


Business performance in 1942 will be governed by speed 
of Washington’s expenditures and industry's changeover to arms 
production. Regulation will increase, including retail price controls. 


No longer is it a question of “What 
will business do?” Rather, in consider- 
ing the new year’s outlook, is it neces- 
sary to measure “what kind of business 
we will do.”. How much will the coun- 
try be able to spend on war? How fast 
can the changeover from _part-peace- 
part-war production to full-scale war 
production be accomplished? 

Already, Washington, perhaps in- 
spired by Prime Minister Churchill's 
visit, is talking about a $40,000,000,000 
war expenditure in 1942. But that 
seems rather high. It would constitute 
40% of the national income; though 
that proportion of war-work to peace- 
work is not excessive, the chances of 
reaching that level this year seem slim. 


Job of Doubling 


Consider this: In December, war ex- 
penditures (including lend-lease) _ to- 
taled about $1,850,000,000—a new 
peak. That’s at the rate of $22,200,- 
000,000 annually. So, to attain a $40,- 
000,000,000 war outlay, the arms effort 
will have to be almost doubled inside 
of 12 months. Assuming a persistent, 
regular rise, expenditures will have to 
reach $3,200,000,000 monthly by June 
—a gain of nearly 70% in six months. 
If that is achieved, it will be a tribute 
to America’s organizing brains and will- 
ingness to work. But it is well—for the 
next year—to set one’s sights and hopes 
considerably lower. 


War Bogey for ’42 


Indeed, understatement of the pros- 
pect—if one is not to be disappointed— 
seems more to the point. And Busi- 
ness Week offers a _ tentative (but 
strictly conservative) estimate of about 
$30,000,000,000 in war expenditures 
for 1942. That estimate is presented 
in the chart on the cover. However, 
for the guidance of the business man 
who wants to watch what’s what in 
dollars and cents, here are the monthly 
bogeys necessary to achieve either a 
$30,000,000,000 or $40,000,000,000 
war product in 1942: 

$30,000,000,000 $40,000,000,000 

War Effort War Effort 

in 1942 in 1942 
Dec., 1941.. $1,850,000,000 $1,850,000,000 
Mar., 1942.. 2,150,000,000 2,535,000,000 
June, 1942.. 2,450,000,000 3,200,000,000 
Sept., 1942.. ~ 2,750,000,000 3,900,000,000 
Dec., 1942... .. 3,050,000,000 4,600,000,000 
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In actual performance, of course, the 
increases will not be as evenly spaced 
as the table indicates. As always, in 
business and production, gains will 
come in fits and starts. You will have 
a big jump one month, then a leveling 
off on a plateau; then, after another 
month or two, another jump. A pickup 
in speed probably will take place after 
the middle of the year; at that time 
most of the arms plants—projected last 
summer and fall—will be in production. 
Many auto and parts factories, now 
changing over or about to change over, 
will also be starting to turn out ordnance. 


Government Regulation 


As a necessary part of the process of 
stepping up the war effort, government 
regulation of business—in all its byways 


—is on the rise. Toluene was added to 
the allocation list this week, and other 
critical materials—especially those com 
ing from the Far East, like tin and rub 
ber—are due for stringent allocation, 
industry by industry. 

The ramifications of nondefense r 
strictions extend beyond their imme 
diate impact. Thus curtailment of th 
production and sale of tires ultimately 
will affect the volume of business done 
by garages and filling stations; in the 
case of tire vulcanizers, of course, the 
effect will be favorable. Tin plate limita 
tions will affect methods of packing 
fruits and vegetables, may actually 
change methods of marketing and dis- 
tributing such products. 


Price Controls and Problems 


Government controls are now spread 
ing into the retail price field. Until 
now (except in the case of auto prices 
last fall, when Chrysler refused to re 
scind its increase), the Office of Price 
Administration has largely confined its 
price ceilings to raw materials and 
semimanufactured goods. But this week 
Price Administrator Henderson cracked 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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This chart tells the story of whether 
or not people are using their money. 
It makes clear that from 1937 to mid- 
1940 the propensity to use bank de- 
posits had been on the decline. How- 
ever, after the fall of France, corpora- 
tions and individuals began turning 
over their money with greater speed, 
and’ the acceleration continued, all 
through 1941. The war boom in busi- 


ness created an increased need for 
using bank deposits which had been 
lying fallow. Higher prices also had 
their effect on the propensity to 
spend. And this is bound to become 
of increasing importance. For bank 
deposits are at an all-time high. With 
turnover on the increase, this com- 
pounds the trouble of keeping prices 
under control, of holding off mflation. 
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down on American Tobacco Co.’s ad- 
vance on Lucky Strike cigarettes from 
$6.53 to $7.10 (less discounts) per thou- 
sand. Although the price decree was 
imposed on manufacturers, the object 
was to guard against a prompt advance 
over the retail counter. 

Sometimes price-fixing cama 4 
‘Take the case of cotton osnaburgs, the 
coarse cotton cloth which is used as a 
substitute for burlap and is much in 
demand by the Army for bagging. The 
same looms that weave osnaburgs also 
turn out sheetings. But the price ceil- 
ing on osnaburgs has made sheetings 
more profitable to manufacture. So 
producers turn to sheetings, and the 
Army and other users are not getting 
sufficient bagging material. Things like 
this, however, are to be expected. 


Task for Congress 

The entire price and_price-control 
problem is still very much up in the 
air. Henderson is still coasting along on 
unspecific authority from Congress, and 
one of the first chores facing the legisla- 
tors in 1942 will be the much-discussed 
but long-stalled price-control bill. 

Incidentally, the stock market rang 
out the old year with a sharp rally on 
heavy volume. The end of the rush of 
tax selling had a lot to do with the re- 
bound from what might prorcrly be 
termed “extremely low levels” (page 52). 
But even so, this may be the pe in 
sentiment market analysts have been 
looking and hoping for. 


Immediate effect of the crude-rubber 
shortage was an announcement from 
Goodyear and Firestone of the pro- 
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Rationing Pattern 


Tire order (which starts 
tough and may be eased up) is 
experimental model for other 
civilian allocation programs. 


The month-long “holiday” in manu- 
facture and sale of new tires for auto- 
mobiles comes to an end on Monday— 
only to be replaced by the first formal 
rationing to which the American con- 
sumer has been subjected since the last 
war. 

e It Starts Out Tough—The order is 
tough because the war with Japan is 
playing hob with our imports, almost 
all of which come from Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies. But, quite 
aside from the emergency that has de- 
veloped, it was made stringent in order 


- to bring home to users of the thousands 


of rubber products the realities of the 
conflict. 

Perhaps it will develop that the rub- 
ber order is too tough, that it is going to 
visit undue hardship on certain groups 
of consumers. If so, by having prepared 
everybody for the worst right at the out- 
set, Leon Henderson can make some 
concessions without upsetting the whole 
conservation program. 

e Who Can Get Them—Pending such 
modification and clarification as may 
come, here are the types of uses for 


duction for passenger cars of a “war 
tire” made entirely of regenerated rub- 
ber. The industry already has a large 


which tires and tubes will be» iade 
available: 

(1) For automobiles used _professi 
by doctors, visiting nurses, and veterina: .ans 
and for ambulances. 

(2) For fire, police, public health and 
sanitation, and for the mails. 

(3) For buses carrying 10 or more pa 
sengers. 

(4) For trucks carrying ice or fuel. 

(5) For trucks transporting road 
rials and equipment. 

(6) For trucks transporting materials 
equipment for utilities. 

(7) For trucks transporting materials a) 
equipment to construct or maintain pr 
tion facilities. 

(8) For trucks transporting material and 
equipment for defense rousing and for mili- 
tary and naval establishments. 

(9) For trucks transporting materials for 
essential home repairs. 

(10) For trucks transporting waste and 
scrap materials. 

(11) For trucks transporting other types 
of goods, excepting that no trucks making 
home deliveries to the ultimate consumer 
may get any new tires. 

(12) For trucks operating as common 
carriers. 

(13) For farm implements other than au- 
tomobiles and trucks. 

(14) For industrial, mining, and construc 
tion equipment other than autos and trucks 
@ Passenger Cars Edged Out—To the 
extent that the owner of a pleasure car 
can get used tires or retreads, he’s free 
to do so. But the average passenger car 
gets no consideration on new tires and, 
apparently, neither do taxicabs, cars of 
commercial salesmen, delivery trucks of 


supply of scrap rubber on hand 
(above, seven acres of it at Goodyear's 
reclaiming plant in Akron). 
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the corner grocery or the downtown 
department store, pickup and delivery 
trucks of such businesses as laundries 
and dry cleaners, or the home-delivery 
trucks of the milkman. 

Quotas of tires, computed on state 
and county requirements, will be estab- 
lished monthly. An applicant for new 
tires will apply in writing on the proper 
form and get the certification of a local 
inspector that the replacement is neces- 
sary. Then the application will be taken 
to a local board for review as to the 
cligibility of the vehicle (as set forth in 
the tabulation above), and, if the appli- 
cation is approved, a certificate entitling 
the owner to buy the tires will be issued. 
e Pattern All Set—The boys in the Office 
of Production Management and in the 
Office of Price Administration thus have 
established the pattern for all civilian 
rationing. Similar restrictions almost 
certainly will soon be issued to cover 
buying of new automobiles, and exten- 
sion into other lines is in sight. 

One of the important results of the 

tire rationing was the focusing of atten- 
tion on reclaimed rubber. Both Good- 
year and Firestone have announced that 
they would start production of tires 
made entirely of rubber rescued from 
the scrap heaps and rejuvenated. That 
stirred up a storm of argument in the 
industry as to advisability of the step, 
because tires made totally from reclaim 
are admittedly inferior to those fabri- 
cated from crude with a percentage of 
reclaim included. 
e Another Order Likely—Payoff on that 
argument probably will come in a gov- 
ernment order regulating the use of re- 
generated rubber to parallel the restric- 
tions on the imported crude. Use of 
reclaim has been steadily mounting un- 
til this branch of the rubber industry 
now is at about 90% of theoretical ca- 
pacity. ‘The 1941 consumption probably 
was about 275,000 long tons against 
190,244 in 1940. 

If production of regenerated rubber is 

pushed up to ro A under 30,- 
000 tons a month—it will almost dupli- 
cate the amount of crude that the fed- 
eral officials seem willing to release from 
the stockpile each month. (The stock- 
pile, incidentally, is good for about 20 
months at 30,000 tons a month.) 
@ How Reclaiming Works—Rubber_ is 
reclaimed by pretty much reversing the 
process through which crude was vulcan- 
ized. The scrap is pulverized, softened 
with oils and diniit, and fabric con- 
tent is dissolved out with acid or alkali. 
The sticky mass readily mixes with nat- 
ural rubber or may be compounded 
alone for use in many products. 

Finally, if you can’t get tires for your 
car you might go back to the old horse 
and buggy. But that won't be so easy. 
Just before the last war, total horses on 
farms hit a high of 21,431,000 head, 
but today the figure barely tops 10,- 
000,000. 
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“GIVE US THE TOOLS” 


Plans for military action got the head- 
lines on reports from the Roosevelt- 
Churchill conferences. Words of mili- 
tary defiance got the applause when 


the Prime Minister made his historic 


appearance before Congress. But busi 
ness men suspected that the chief 
things said and done at the Washing 
ton meetings lay in their field of eco 
nomic action (Washington Bulletin 


Priorities in Transition for ‘42 


Reliance on ratings will continue despite SPAB’s avowed 
policy of direct allocation of all critical materials according to end 
uses. Regulation No. 1 is overhauled extensively. 


The farm-machinery industry, so- 

called guinea pig of the grandiose 
scheme for direct allocation of all critical 
raw materials, was put on a war footing 
this week. Actually the programa fixing 
production quotas for the various types 
of farm implements bears little relation 
to the over-all policy enunciated by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
(BW—Nov.15’41,p15) for periodic dis- 
tribution of scarce materials, industry by 
industry, according to the importance of 
the finished products. 
@ Priority Rating System— Ihe farm-ma- 
chinery quota program, keyed to 1942 
domestic and lend-lease food require- 
ments, will curtail input of materials for 
new machinery to an average of 83% 
of the industry’s 1940 consumption. 
But, instead of attempting direct allo- 
cation of critical materials needed to fill 
quotas, the plan relies upon the priority 
rating system. 

The manufacturers have been as- 
signed an A-3 rating to help them pro- 
cure supplies of 13 critical materials up 
to a total of 1,793,647 tons. This in- 
cludes materials needed for repair parts, 


output of which is set at 150% of the 
1940 level. 

e@ Theory vs. Practice—SPAB’s topside 
officials are entitled to the view that 
quantitative industry-by-industry alloca 
tion of materials is the only logical, sure 

fire method of procedure, but the prac 

tical men down in OPM’s industrial 
branches who have to convert this pol 
icy into practice say that it just can’t 
be done. To take thousands of manufac 

turers and give them a scaled preferenc: 
for materials is one thing, but to go 
beyond that and handle distribution to 
see that each gets his share is something 
clse again. 

Handling the distribution of copper, 
for example, among thousands of users 
becomes just too tough and complicated 
a problem when the multitudinous end 
uses which must constitute the basis for 
allocation of the raw material in specifi 
amounts are taken into account 
e@ At Raw-Material Level—SPAB’s idea! 
istic allocation policy, consequently, is 
settling down in practice to the alloca 
tion ta materials at the raw-material 
level as, for example, in aluminum 
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Wartime Plant Protection: An Engineering Problem 


Don’t write, wire, or phone the 

Washington Office of Civilian De- 
fense for advice on blackouts or re- 
lated problems. If you are an impor- 
tant Army or Navy supplier and your 
plant is considered vulnerable to air 
attack, you have already received your 
instructions. If ndt, get in touch with 
your city or county Defense Com- 
mittee. 
@ Working by States—If your local 
authorities can’t give you the answers, 
go to your State Defense Council. 
OCD has already supplied the states 
with more information than they can 
use for many months to come, and 
the state councils have organized 
more than 4,000 local committees. 

_ If you wish to read up on the fine 
points of air-raid protection, send 50¢ 
to the Superintendent of Documents; 
Washington, with a request for three 
official booklets: “Blackouts” (25¢); 
“Civilian Defense—Protective Con- 
struction, Structures Series, Bulletin 
No. 1” (25¢); “Protection of Indus- 
trial Plants and Public Buildings” 
(gratis). 

@ Camouflage—A booklet on protec- 
ive industrial camouflage, promised 


since early fall (BW—Sep.27’41,p53), 
may be ready when you write, but 
you will be wise to attempt no camou- 
flage without full military consent 
and cooperation. 

Don’t permit yourself to be rushed 

into half-baked air-raid precautions. 
Protection for your establishment is 
definitely an engineering problem. 
Some firms in coastal cities are already 
finding it more expensive to remove 
the wrong kind of blackout paint 
than to put it on. 
@ Pick the Right Man—You will do 
well to designate a level-headed em- 
ployee as ys a boss or coordinator, 
preferably one with intimate acquain- 
tance with your plant and personnel. 
Give him full authority to cooperate 
with civil and military authorities. If 
yours is a large establishment, follow 
the OCD organization plan (set forth 
in the free booklet) and give him 
four competent assistants to organize 
and supervise your private fire, police, 
health, and maintenance services. 

The first assignment for your new 
defense boss should be to study (1) 
the chances of your being bombed at 
all, (2) the kind of bombs that might 


be used against you. If the chance: 
are one in a thousand that you will 
ever be visited by a 1,000-lb. demolli 
tion bomb (largest yet carried by any 
plane operating from an aircraft car 
rier), it would be a misuse of time, 
money, and material to prepare 
against it. On the other hand, if 
there is a reasonable probability that 
you may have to contend with 
2-lb. magnesium-thermit incendiary 
bombs, prepare accordingly. The cost 
of special fire protection equipment— 
stirrup pumps, dry sand, smothering 
powder, “fog spray” nozzles—would 
be nominal. 

e Watch the Details—Next assign- 
ment for the defense boss will be to 
plan, set up, and maintain every pro- 
tective measure for personnel and 
plant that is justified by the prelimi- 
nary analysis. Above all, insist that 
he keep watching every detail. Brit- 
ish experience indicates that the 
want of a spare ladder, or pail of 
sand, or adequate ventilation in an 
air-raid shelter, can lead to more 
loss of life and property than the 
inadequate sandbagging of a store or 
factory facade. 


chromium, vanadium, zinc, with con- 
tinued reliance upon priority ratings to 
effect distribution. On or before the 
15th of each month, the producers of 
the critical materials must submit their 
proposed schedule of deliveries for the 
coming month, based on the priority 
ratings and delivery dates of the orders 
on their books, together with the orders 
that they don’t propose to fill. 

OPM’s Priorities Division may change 

the schedule, but if the producer doesn’t 
hear from OPM he’s at liberty to go 
ahead. This is allocation by qualitative 
priority ratings subject to a periodic 
check-up to determine whether the quan- 
tities covered by priority ratings are out- 
running available supplies of the mate- 
rials. 
e@ PRP Shows Pattern—What is happen- 
ing, then, is an evolution toward some- 
thing between entire dependence on 
priorities and outright allocation of raw 
materials by OPM. This pattern is most 
ideally illustrated to date Ly the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan (BW—Nov. 
29’41,p15), which becomes effective 
with the first quarter of 1942. 

Newest wrinkle in priorities developed 
last week when the Director of Priorities 
made mandatory upon producers the ac- 
ceptance of B-rated orders in preference 
to any unrated order. B ratings, hith- 
erto worthless, should now assure some 
provision for essential civil uses when 
scarce material is available after the 
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war requirements have been satisfied. 
@ Other Changes—This is only one fea- 
ture of a revision of Priorities Regula- 
tion No. 1. Others follow: 

All defense orders, not otherwise 
rated, are given a rating of A-10. This 
disposes of the question, frequently 
raised, as to how unrated defense orders 
should be treated in comparison with 
specifically rated A-10 orders. 

@ Inventories—Limitation of inventories 
has been tightened. Manufacturers are 
now forbidden to accept delivery of ma- 
terials for inventory in excess of a prac- 
ticable working minimum. This means 
that all inventories must be reduced to 
this working minimum before they can 
be replenished. , 

No material may be fabricated, proc- 
essed, or otherwise altered if the manu- 
facturer’s inventory of the material in 
its altered form would thereby be in- 
creased beyond a practicable working 
minimum, unless a specific authoriza- 
tion is granted by the Director of Pri- 
orities. 

@ Diversion of Material—Another amend- 
ment will help to keep a new, high-rated 
order from interfering with delivery on 
a previously accepted, lower-rated order. 
Unless the new order bears an AA rating 
or is accompanied by specific direction 
from the Director of Priorities, it will 
not have to be accepted if it would 
necessitate pre-empting of material al- 
ready prepared for a previous defense 


order, or if it would preempt material 
being used on an order that is within 
15 days of completion. Or, if the new 
order is accepted, the producer may not 
divert material already completed or 
about to be completed on a previous 
defense order. 

Preference ratings (including B rat- 

ings) now may be assigned to any order 
before the contract or purchase order is 
placed. This is done in order to provide 
for identification of prospective pur- 
chase orders as to which acceptance is 
required. 
@ Precedence—Allocation and limitation 
orders take precedence over preference 
ratings and, generally speaking, more 
stringent restrictions take precedence 
over less stringent. 

Where preference ratings and delivery 
dates are the same, the sequence of de- 
liveries is to be determined by the dates 
of receipt of the preference rating. 

Each order must bear a specific deliv- 

ery date. This is required in order to 
terminate the existin practice, particu- 
larly in the PD-3 field, of specifying 
“immediately” as the delivery date. 
@ Records—Only persons actually partici- 
pating in any transaction regulated by 
the Director of Priorities are required to 
keep records. 

Penalties previously restricted to fur- 
nishing false information now include 
penalties for violation of any order or 
regulation. 
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Automotive Blues 


Disemployment problem 
and prospect that normal profits 
are out for the duration harass 
big producers of passenger cars. 


Little of the old-fashioned holiday 

spirit has been evident this year in 
any part of the automobile industry 
except that devoted to the manufac- 
ture of trucks and war materials used 
by the military services. ‘The majority 
of the approximately 1,000,000 men 
and women who work in the factories 
and offices, for dealers and in the far- 
flung sales and service organizations, 
and who in 1941 handled the second 
largest volume of business in the indus- 
try's history, are worried about their 
jobs. Already widespread lay-offs of both 
production and white-collar workers 
have occurred. In January they are ex- 
pected to gain momentum, even as the 
industry turns out such of the month’s 
production quota of 102,424 passenger 
cars and 12,084 light trucks as it can 
get materials to make. 
e What Industry Expects—So skeptical 
are the principal manufacturers over the 
materials situation that, in testifying 
before a House committee last week, 
they avoided predicting January employ- 
ment. Instead, they told the committee 
where the industry will stand “if pro- 
duction is discontinued immediately” 
or “when production is stopped in Feb- 
luary. 

Hardest hit will be those companies 
which normally devote most of their 
efforts to passenger cars and light trucks. 
Makers of trucks rated in excess of 14 
tons, and the companies which make 
parts for them, will probably do a rec- 
ord business throughout the emergency. 
Big Three’s Realisnaesh~Ansone the 
passenger-car producers, the outlook foi 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler dif- 
fers sharply from the prospects of such 
independents as Hudson, Packard, 
Studebaker, Willys-Overland, and Nash. 
The Big Three probably won’t be able 
to rage war materials in 1942 in 
sufhcient volume to offset the unem- 
ployment that will result from suspen- 
sion of passenger-car production. Nor 
will their earnings in 1942 (nor probably 
in the later war years) closely approach 
those possible from automobile produc- 
tion in a normal good year. 

The independents, however, expect to 
employ as many workers by the final 
half of 1942 as they did during the 
months of peak auto output last spring. 
Some even may employ more and their 
camings from war work are expected 
to be materially ahead of those obtained 
from auto manufacture in normal: years. 
® Volume and Overhead—The reason 
for this is largely one of volume and 
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overhead. The larger and normally 
highly successful companies are not 
expected to attain volume on defense 
production to equal what they might 
do in civilian production in a good year. 
Profit margins on such work will be 
narrower and overhead, until it can be 
brought under control a few months 
hence, will take a terrific bite out of 
any earnings that may result from arms 
output. 

The smaller companies which nor- 
mally supply only a small portion of 
the automobile market, however, have 
war orders that are huge in relation to 
their usual business. Their volume bug- 
aboo is gone, leaving only a manufactur- 
ing problem with which they can quite 
easily cope. 

@ Production Prospect—From the pro- 
duction standpoint, the companies that 
make medium and heavy trucks suitable 
for military use and their parts suppliers 
appear headed for a record business in 
1942 (BW—Nov.29’41,p18). Passenger- 
car manufacturers, however, probably 
won't make many more than 100,000 
vehicles next year compared with 3,750,- 
000 in 1941. Such output, for an in- 
dustry geared to the high 1941 level, 
necessarily is a loss operation, even with 
overhead expenses cut to the bone, 


which cannot be accomplished for many 
months. 

Very roughly, the automobile an 
parts companies in January probabl 
will be using on military production b 
tween 25% and 30% as many worker! 
as they had on their payrolls durin; 
the period of high output last summer 
This is based upon employment est 
mates made by General Motors, Chrysler 
and Ford. Many companies will show 
wide variation from these percentags 
but for the industry as a 
25%-30% range is believed to be fairh 
representative. 

e Figures: for Congress—Definit 
ployment figures for the whole industn 
are not available, but the Big ‘Three 
gave House committee men figur 
broken down to show civilian and mili 
tary employment in June, 1941, and « 
timates for February or such early 
date as passenger-car output may b¢ 
entirely suspended. Here is the forecast 
June, 1941 


whole the 


Cll) 


Jan. or Feb., 194 
Civilian Military Civilian Milit 

G. M. .. 266,480 37,000 88.701 ’ 
Chrysler. 61,600 12,600 4,000-9, 

Ford .. .*130,000 58.000 

~ * Includes both civilian and militar 

@ What It Means—These figures, it wil 
be seen, indicate that disemployment 


AIRCRAFT-PLANT BLACKOUT 


The West Coast’s major aircraft 
plants performed a gigantic paint job 
when they blacked out their factories 
during the first 10 days of war so that 
production could continue without 
interruption. Almost universally, black 
paint was used to cover windows. 
Lockheed and Vega (above) covered 
about 1,000,000 sq. ft. of glass in their 
units, with a 100-man crew working 
around the clock for five days. North 


American was completely blacked out 
by’ Dec. 12. Douglas was dark Dec. 
li. Though its new Long Beach 
“blackout” factory needed no atten 
tion, Douglas covered the glass in all 
other units with opaque white paint, 
then put on a coat of black. Boeing, 
in Seattle, which used black paint to 
cover windows and plywood panels to 
darken time clock aisles leading to fac 
tories, was blacked out by Dec. 11. 
Only three graveyard shifts were lost 
before the blackout was complete. 
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when passenger-car production is stopped 
will be about 123,000 for G.M., 42,000 
for Ford, and perhaps 43,000 for Chrys- 
ler. G.M.’s employment won't regain 
last summer's level until well into 1943, 
on the basis of an expectation that mili- 
tary employment will increase by about 
7,000 cach month. Ford expects to add 
23,000 military workers in the next six 
months and another 60,000 by the end 
of 1942. The industry as a whole prob- 
ably won't be able to reemploy its work- 
ers in less than a year. 

Because retail sales have lagged since 
1942-model output started, in part due 
to advance buying by the public last 
spring and summer and also due to 
hoarding of cars by @ -alers who wished 
to avoid higher 1941 income taxes by 
delaying sales until 1942, the 44,000 
United States dealers start 1942 with 
the prospect of having between 400,000 
and 500,000 new cars to sell. Their 
year-end inventory is upwards of 300,000 
units, to which will be added perhaps 
100,000 in January. 

@ A More Acute Problem—Ncither they, 
nor their approximately 450,000 sales- 
men and employees, can long draw sal- 
aries and keep up with overhead on 
profits from the sale of that small num- 
ber of cars (BW—Dec.6'41,p20). Dis- 
employment in this field is expected by 
factory executives to be much worse 
than in the plants, with no chance for 


the reemployment of salesmen and 
white-collar workers until the war is 
ended. 


Typifying what is happening in this 

end of the auto business is a ‘Toledo 
dealer with seven cars to sell. Last week 
he notified the factory that he will liq- 
uidate his business when the cars are 
sold. A large Kansas City dealer told 
his factory on the same day that he has 
cnough cars in storage to last three or 
four months but that the day he starts 
to go in the red he will surrender his 
franchise and lock his doors. 
@ Advertising Suspended—Realizing even 
more than the dealers how difficult the 
next few months will be, the manufac- 
turers have started to cut overhead ex- 
penses to the bone. Virtually all adver- 
tising has been suspended until new 
plans can be laid and copy prepared 
(BW—Dec.20'41,p37). Regional and 
zone sales offices normally maintaining 
contact between the factories and their 
dealers are being contracted all over 
the country. One company last week 
discontinued every zone office in the 
United States, handing over to regional 
executives the leg work formerly done 
by the zone contact men. j 

Factory officials say frankly that only 
a start has been made in adjusting oper- 
ations for a war economy. ‘The coming 
months will witness fundamental read- 
justment of expenses in every division 
of the industry not concerned directly 


with war production or maintenance of 
cars already in service. 


BOMBPROOF, TOO 


The Seattle (Wash.) Times not only 
blacked out the pressroom housing its 


na 


* 
¥ 


big $350,000 press, but it took the 
occasion to bombproof the room too. 
Window holes were filled with brick, 
covered over with a layer of concrete. 


Housing for War 


Federal program now goes 
far beyond social-service effort 
of New Dealers. Next big job is 
simplifying administrative setup. 


Housing for munitions workers and 

Army and Navy families started off as a 
rather piddling affair, widely suspected 
of being merely an attempt to continue 
a social-service job under war conditions 
Gradually, however, defense housing has 
gained recognition as a major war proj- 
ect. And it has got so big that the New 
Deal slum-clearance program now looks 
as though it were just preparatory for the 
present job. 
@ Over the Billion Mark—The President 
last week signed appropriations bringing 
housing money up over the billion mark 
In its palmy prewar days, the U.S 
Housing Authority spent only about 
$650,000,000 on subsidized houses for 
low-income workers. 

Substantial sums for defense housing 
have been available for about 14 months 
By comparison with World War experi- 
ence—when the armistice found hardly 
a government house finished—the results 
have been good. Practically all the 
money available prior to last week has 
been assigned to definite projects—about 
127,000 houses or apartments. Most of 
these are under construction, and some 
60,000 are finished. Additional provi- 
sion has been made for 8,500 trailers 


’ 


and portable houses, of which 2,200 are 
finished, and 11,000 dormitory units for 
single persons, of which 6,500 are ready. 
e Inducements to Builders—Simultanc 
ously, priority aid and easy financial 
terms have been offered as inducements 
to builders who were willing to erect 
houses needed for the arms program. 

With housing as a war measure thus 

coming of age, the administrative setup, 
which has mushroomed over the past 
year and a half, is in for a thorough 
overhauling. On the President’s desk is 
a reorganization plan drawn up by 
Judge Rosenman (BW —Nov.22’41,p$). 
Early action had been expected; now the 
plan will have to wait until F.D.R. can 
spare a moment from the Axis. 
e In Congress—Meanwhile, a conference 
committee is deciding whether Congress 
shall write its own reorganization plan 
through amendments to the Lanham 
Act. And the problem is getting the 
attention of Brig. Gen. Philip Fleming, 
who replaced oa Carmody as head of 
the Federal Works Agency. 

All the reorganizers are seeking to 
cure a fundamental weakness—the ap- 
palling conglomeration of construction 
agencies that have a hand in the job. 
Locations for houses are selected by 
Housing Coordinator Charles Palmer. 
Thereafter, however, the construction is 
handled by the U. S. Housing Authority, 
the Public Buildings Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, the ‘Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Army, the 
Navy, the Defense Homes Corp., and 
two newly organized divisions of the 
Federal Works Agency—the Division of 
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Defense Housing, and the Mutual Own- 
ership Defense Housing Division. 

e Where Trouble Arises—Part of this 
confusion arises because USHA—the nat- 
ural candidate for the job—is unpopular 
with the House, which stymied attempts 
to center the work there. Another tac 
tor is a desire to provide work for con- 
struction agencies made idle by cessa- 
tion of the public works program. But 
the major explanation is the piecemeal 
way the program was set up. 

First action on defense housing was 
taken by Congress in June, 1940, when 
it authorized USHA to use for the pur- 
pose, or turn over to the Army and 
Navy, whatever funds it had available. 
Restrictions hedged about slum-clear- 
ance housing were waived. Under this 
authorization about 8,000 houses were 
started, of which all but 1,000 are now 
completed. 
e Division of Funds—The first appropri- 
ation, three months after Congress's ini- 
tial action, was $100,000,000, of which 
the President assigned $45,000,000 each 
to the Army and Navy. The Navy 
started 15,000 units, of which all but 
1,000 are finished. ‘The Army, which 
didn’t want to be bothered, turned its 
money over to the Federal Works 
Agency. Since Congress had spiked a 
proposal to give the money to USHA, 
the FWA felt constrained to give the 
job to the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion—the agency which builds postoffices 
and federal office buildings. 

The other $10,000,000 went to the 

RFC-created Defense Homes Corp. 
Functioning like a private builder, DHC 
uses its money as equity capital, bor- 
rows the rest under FHA-insured mort- 
gages. It has started about 3,500 houses, 
has finished 1,800. 
e Then the Lanham Act—Then in Oc- 
tober, Congress passed the Lanham Act 
which authorizes the Federal Works 
Administrator to build defense houses 
limited to an average cost of $3,500 per 
unit. It may utilize any of the compo- 
nent agencies of the FWA. The House 
would have limited the job to the PBA 
but this was defeated in the Senate. In 
two appropriations, $300,000,000 has 
been provided to carry out the purposes 
of the Lanham Act. 

This month, Congress appropriated 
another $600,000,000 for defense hous- 
ing. Half of this sum was appropriated, 
without restrictions, for construction of 
semitemporary demountable houses. ‘Ihe 
other half was appropriated under the 
terms of the Lanham Act. 
¢ House vs. Senate—In amending the 
Lanham Act to permit this further ap- 
propriation, the House again sought to 
limit construction to the PBA. It in- 
serted, too, a clause forbidding that the 
houses built under the act ever be turned 
over to a slum-clearance agency. And it 
required that rentals be set on a com- 
mercial basis rather than, as formerly, 
adjusted to income of the tenants. 
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These new restrictions were knocked 
out in the Senate, and the bill is now in 
conference. Acceptance of the Senate 
version would leave the way open for 
the President, when he gets around to 
it, to apply the Rosenman plan for reor- 
ganization of the complex setup. Al- 
though the provisions of the Rosenman 
plan have never been made public, the 
best guess is that it would leave site 
selection to the housing coordinator, 
concentrate construction of permanent 
houses in USHA, and assign demount- 
able houses to some other agency (per- 
haps the FWA Division of Defense 
Housing). 

e Prefabrication Tryout—A great many 
of the new houses are in locations—at 
power plants, military reservations, etc.— 
where there'll be little need for them 
after the war. In such cases, the housing 
coordinator favors building houses which 
can be taken down and salvaged. Since 
the panel construction common to most 
prefabricated houses is well adapted to 
this purpose, the war has given prefabri- 
cation its first large-scale tryout, a de- 
velopment which may have profound 
effects on home building after the war. 

To date, some 11,000 prefabricated 
houses have been started, but this is 
just the beginning. ‘The new $300,000,- 
000 for temporary housing will permit 
construction of about 75,000 more pre- 
fab houses. 

e Fly in Ointment—Only drawback for 
the prefabricators has been the associa- 
tion of prefabrication with temporary 
construction. ‘They would like to try 
their hand at the permanent part of the 
defense housing job. ‘Their hopes 
seemed pretty well dashed, however, 
when both houses agreed to insert in 
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Typical defense housing project is the 
recently completed Admiralty Village 
(above) in Kittery, Me., built for work- 
ers in the Navy Yard just across the 


the Lanham Act a requirement that all 
permanent housing be of conventional 
design. ‘The private builder has his share 
in the defense housing job. In fact 
with the current shortage of material 
it’s about the only job lett open to him 
@ New Title VI—Last spring a new ‘| ith 
VI was added to the Federal Hou 

Act. It permits insurance by Ve 

Housing Administration of 90 oans 


to builders and allows sale to the t 
mate owner without down payinent 
Since the normal house builder's profit 


runs well over 10%, this means that 
builder need put up no money at all 
Title VI mortgage insurance is lim 
ited to houses costing less than $4.00 
and located in designated defense areca 
Such mortgages have been approved for 
40,000 houses costing $140,000 
@ Priorities—Priority 
made available for houses in the defens« 
areas. Houses costing less than $6,000 
or renting for less than $50 a month 
are eligible. Higher ratings are granted 
to houses that are for rent than to thos 
for sale. Ratings to date cover about 
$0,000 houses. — 


ratings also ar 


Hardware Survey 


Chicago jobber’s checkup 
shows what supply situation in 
various items now is, and what 
may reasonably be expected. 


Hardware is anything from a space 
heater to a high-speed drill, from a can 


of varnish to a horse-collar. ‘his diver 
sity makes it difhcult to generalize about 


river in Portsmouth. N. H. In thes 
one-family homes, 600 workers and 
their families will find comfortable 
quarters for $30 a month. 
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the impact of war upon hardware sup- 
plies 

‘To obtain information on supplies 
present and future, President Charles 
John Whipple of Hibbard, Spencer, 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago jobber, turned 
to his department buyers, got a mass 
of data which he condensed for use at 
the year-end sales meeting. As a preface, 


Whipple warned the road men not to 
assume that the firm’s inventory condi- 
tions are necessarily industry-wide. Back 
in 1939, H-S-B standardized on placing 
all possible orders six months or more 
ahead of the season, for shipment at 
the factory’s convenience. Its stocks 
have benefited accordingly, last October 
reached an all-time high. 


In Washington there are those 
who call Joseph B. Eastman “the 
man who came back.” 

Last week he was named head of 
the Office of Defense ‘Transportation. 
In his official capacity, Eastman will 
assume jurisdiction over railroad, mo- 
tor, inland waterway, pipeline, air 
transport, and coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping. It’s up to him to 
see that goods are moved when and 
where needed, that equipment is 
sufficient (or to go to bat for pri- 
orities on materials for equipment 
makers), that rates are kept in line, 
and that employees are in accord 
with management. And Eastman 
now is gencrally acknowledged to be 
the best man for the job. 

In 1936, however, just ten days 
before his 54th birthday, his title 
and the office of Federal Coordinator 
of ‘Transportation expired—unwept, 
unhonored, and unsung. On all sides 
he had been under fire. When Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1933 gave him the 
coordinator’s job, railroad manage- 
ment tagged him “radical,” as a man 
who favored government ownership 
and operation of transportation facili- 
tics. Carrier unions feared that he 
would reduce jobs by really “coordi- 
nating,” consolidating, or combining 
transportation facilities, abandoning 
services, pooling traffic. 

Kastman’s slim chance of having 
the term of his thankless office ex- 
tended was forfeited when he op- 
posed a railroad labor bill that would 
have forestalled further attempts by 
managements to reduce operating 
expenses by eliminating waste. But 
his three years of service in that post, 
together with his 22 years on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
had given him a thorough education 
in carrier problems. 

He’s smart. Son of a preacher, he 
won a Phi Beta Kappa key on his 
way to a B.A. degree at Amherst. 
Later, Amherst, Syracuse, and Tem- 
ple universities each awarded him an 
LL.D. degree. 

The new transportatio.; czar first 
grappled officially with public prob- 
lems when, for seven years, he served 
as secretary of the Public Franchise 
League at Boston. He appeared for 


Eastman Rules the Rails 


employees of various street railway 
companies in wage arbitration cases. 
During the World War, Eastman 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission, and in 
1919 he went to the ICC. 

Pungent reports on practically ev- 
ery aspect of transportation remain 
one of the tangible reminders of 
Eastman’s service as the New Deal’s 
Transportation Coordinator. Other 
accomplishments include (1) “volun- 
tary” reduction in salaries of railroad 
executives, (2) rejuvenation of the 
American Railway Association and 
its transformation into the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, (3) lower 
passenger rates, (4) improvement of 
equipment, and (5) promotion of 
such A.A.R. activities as car pooling, 
research, and coordination of fa- 
cilities. 

Having trained his efforts during 
the depression on the problem of 
adjusting the railroad plant to a 
shrinking volume of business, East- 
man is now in a position, with au- 
thority, to adapt and apply those 
efficient techniques to the solution 
of shipping problems born of the 
war emergency. Neither the rail- 
roads nor their employees are danc- 
ing on the ties, but there’s a war on 
and Joe Eastman is in the cab. 


Mr. Whipple also pointed out tha 
many an inventory which appeared 
quate for a year ahead has m 
within a fortnight after word s} 
that the house had it. He further ey. 
phasized that many a line of merc) \an 
dise which today seems plentiful 
actually being processed before in 
kerque, and is likely to disappear be‘. 
long. 

@ What Report Shows—Highlights from 
this boiled-down report, which probabh 
represents the best hardware summarn 
extant, include: 

Taps and dies are tightest of all. A 
major supplier recently acknowledge« a 
priority-certified order with, “Partial 
shipments will be made from time to 
time and complete delivery of this order 
should be ettective in 1944." Man, 
sizes of twist drills are out of stock 
Chuck and vise manufacturers are ask 
ing for priorities. 

Mechanics’ hand tool business  hias 

trebled over normal times, and manu- 
facturers are considerably behind in de- 
liveries. Nails and wire products ar 
hard to get; shipments are coming in 
based upon a percentage of normal 
requirements. 
e Plumbing and Heating Items—On 
nearly every item of plumbing and heat 
ing supplies, manufacturers are taking 
longer and longer to fill orders. Brass 
items are short, and will be worse in 
the future (BW—Novy.22’41,p38). De- 
liveries on range boilers and water heat- 
ers are 120 days behind. A main source 
of cast-iron soil pipe cannot obtain pig 
iron, and has priority business to keep 
running for six months. Enamelware 
supplies are adequate as yet. Vitreous 
china closet combinations are scarce, 
because they were used in tremendous 
quantities for Army camps. 

Cordage deliveries are casing. Paper 

products deliveries continue slow. Milk 
cans are very scarce. Deliveries on lad- 
ders and the like are threatened for lack 
of necessary hardware. Scales, choppers, 
brushes are slow. Galvanized ware de- 
liveries are slow, particularly on heavy 
gauge materials; some makers are fur- 
nishing ash cans and garbage cans with 
painted covers to save spelter. 
@ Bicycle Problem—No method has 
proved effectual in keeping velocipedes 
in stock. Bicycles are a problem; despite 
substitutions and_ eliminations _ elsc- 
where, materials are scarce for making 
spokes, pedals, and bearings. The May 
order of baby walkers was delivered in 
September, and lasted only ten days. 

On baseball goods and fishing tackle 
it will be first come first served this 
year. Production of rods, reels, and 
hooks has been greatly curtailed (BW— 
Dec.20’41,p22). Silk line manufac 
turers are making higher-priced goods 
only. 

Stove manufacturers have been hard 
hit by metal shortages, and a number 
of factories have been closed. Bedding 
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® For a demonstration of Comptometer machines 
and modern Comptometer methods, in your own 
office on your own work, telephone your local Compt- 
ometer Co. representative ...or write direct to Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Business Week © January 3, 1942 


* “It’s a wonder I ever keep a job, the way | fly off 
the handle! 


e “Like yesterday. My Boss made some remark 
about how slow I was in getting out some important 
figure work — and I blew up! I said “Wait a minute, 
Mr. Wallace! I’m a good calculating-machine oper- 
ator — but I can’t work fast on a slow machine! 


© “*You never complained about my work when we 
had those Model M Comptometers here. And it cer- 
tainly isn’t my fault that the Payroll Department 
talked you into lending them our Comptometers, 
and palmed off these other machines on you. And 
it isn't my fault that these other machines don't have 
any Keystroke-Censor to O.K. every key stroke for 
accuracy and give me the operating confidence that 
means top operating speed! 


e “*And you can’t blame me because this is a tape 
machine, and doesn’t have a lot of Comptometer 
features. All right then — go ahead and fire me 
but don’t blame me just because the Payroll crowd 
pulled a fast one on you!’ 


e “He didn’t fire me, though! He just said. ‘Miss 
Coyle, your impertinence is matched only by your 
figure-work sagacity.. Whatever that means!” 
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PARTY AUXILIARY POLICE NURSES AIDES CORPS FIRE WATCHER 
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DECONTAMINATION CORPS 


EMERGENCY FOOD AND HOUS- 
ING CORPS 


deliveries are in a bad way because of 
scarcity of linters and steel coil springs 
(BW —Dec.13'41,p32). 

e Kitchen Categories—Last spring's 
borax strike made pyrexware hard to 
obtain; orders placed in August have 
not yet been shipped. Pressure cookers 
are out of stock. Enamelware, japanned 
ware, and hollow ware deliveries are 
slowing, and these lines are likely to be 
radically simplified, with some finishes 
eliminated. 

Deliverics on most kinds of builders’ 
hardware are not yet seriously delayed, 
though manufacturers are booked solid 
for several months. ‘The OPA Novem- 
ber order freezing prices is discouraging 
speculative buying. Simplifications of 
designs and finishes are coming up; 
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5° of all locksets will be eliminated, 
concentrating on four or five cheap steel 
inside sets. Symptoms of extreme short- 
age exist in padlocks. Brass kevblanks, 
none too durable, will be substituted for 
those containing nickel. Brass and 
bronze butts will not be made this vear. 
Caster deliveries take six to eight weeks. 
@ Paint Brushes—Shortage of imported 
bristles for paint brushes brought sub 
stitutes, and now the substitutes are 
getting short. Sponges, natural and arti- 
ficial, are in demand far bevond the 
supply. 

Uhe electrical department buver has 
been trving unsuccessfully since last 
July to place an order for next summer's 
electric fans. Motors are obtainable 
only on priority, then take 90 days for 
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delivery. On many items, including 
flashlights, manufacturers expect to pro- 
duce for 1942 delivery less than 50% of 
1941 sales. Electrical appliances will 
probably be short. ‘To get extension 
cords and table or floor lamps, it is 
necessary to furnish the sockets and 
wire to the manufacturers. ‘There is no 
sign of a shortage on Mazda lamps. 
@ Firearms—Of 286 gun items, only 136 
are in stock; of 111 rifles, only 44. Fire- 
arms factories refuse orders on most 
models, and plan further restrictions. 
‘Typical of deliveries from all sources, 
one large maker owes shipments from 
order dates as follows: 1940, auto-load- 
ing guns September, cartridges Decem- 
ber; 1941, rifles January, repeating shot- 
guns April, steel air-rifle shot June. 
Clocks and watches are seriously 
short, with further output curtailments 
in prospect. Many substitutions for brass 
and nickel silver in cutlery may be ex- 
pected. Silver plated ware production 
will be down about 50%. Vacuum 
goods are months behind in deliveries. 
e@ Tools for Tillers—Farm and garden 
supplies involve varying situations. Ship- 
ments are prompt on post hole diggers, 
steel goods, grass seed and fertilizer, 
mower and binder replacements, hay 
tools, leather belting. Slow: shovels, 
lawn rakes, tool handles, shears, lawn- 
mowers, sprayers, work gloves, poultry 
supplies, tackle blocks, chain, wagon 
wood stock, wheelbarrows, pumps, har- 
ness, sweat pads, saddlery hardware, iron 
rivets. Extinct: copper rivets 


Civilians’ Uniforms 


Designs for OCD women 
are now being rushed to stores. 
Prescribed markup causes much 
dissatisfaction among retailers. 


With America’s entry into active 

conflict, civilians—particularly feminine 
civilians—are wasting no time in getting 
into uniform. ‘The more zealous mem 
bers of various women’s volunteer corps 
have been rushing around in overseas 
caps and flat-heeled shoes for the past 
two years. ‘These were strictly custom 
made jobs, however, and garment manu 
facturers, retailers, and the average citi 
zen took little interest. But Pearl Har 
bor turned civilian uniforms into an 
assembly-line business overnight. 
@ OCD’s Designs—As long ago as earl) 
last summer, New York City’s ubiquitous 
little mayor, Fiorello La Guardia, had 
the idea of creating uniforms for women 
volunteer workers enrolled under his 
Office of Civilian Defense. A group of 
top-notch fashion artists contributed 
designs and four handpicked manufac 
turers in the New York garment cente! 
—Kessler, Schwartz & Co., Townle\ 
Frocks, Bruck’s Nurses Outfitting Co., 
Hoover Manufacturing & Sales Co.- 
were licensed to produce them. 

Up to the outbreak of war, retailer 
interest in the uniforms was confined 
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If your life insurance agent were a mind reader 


AYBE IF YOUR life insurance 
M agent were a mind reader, he 
could be of even greater service to 
you than he is now. 


However, because he is not a mind 
reader, the effectiveness with which 
he serves you and your family de- 
pends a good deal upon the informa- 
tion you give him about your 
personal and family affairs. 


> Perhaps, since you last talked with 
your agent, there has been a birth in 
your family. Maybe a son has begun 
to support himself. Or it may be that 
increased income enables you to 
think in a new way about your own 
future. 


Suppose, for example, that your 
older children are no longer depend- 
ent upon you. In such a case, you 
may wish to review your life insur- 
ance program and possibly elect a 
different method of settlement. To 
advise you properly, an agent must 
take many factors into account. Will 
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your son or daughter need further 
financial aid in the future? Have your 
living expenses been reduced so that 
you can now plan more definitely 
to retire? 
p> Your agent can assist you with 
these and similar questions in so far 
as they relate to life insurance. To 
help you best, his services must be 
personal services, based upon con- 
sideration of your individual needs 
and circumstances. 

If you are a Metropolitan policy- 
holder and feel that a change in your 


situation calls for a review of yout 
policies, get in touch with your Met- 
ropolitan agent. If you will tell him 
what is in your mind, you will find 
him equipped to serve you efficiently 
and wisely; if necessary, he will enlist 
the help of Metropolitan's Home 
Office. 

pm Your agent’s services are always 
available without additional charge 
of any kind. He will consider it a 
privilege to have you call him. Or, if 
you prefer, get in touch with your 
Metropolitan District Office. 


COPYRIGHT !941- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


This is Number 45 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advert 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


. . fe 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ° 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


NBURANCE COMPANY 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Making The 
Grade 


on Defense 


To “Keep ‘Em Flying,” aircraft plants must rise on many a 
plot of ground. Speeding the process are big earth-movers— 
matched teams like this tractor and scraper with smooth-running 
controls of Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope. You've seen 
them, agile as fighter planes, leveling factory and camp sites; 
building airports, roads, dams and other pressing defense projects. 


On hoists, shovels and rigs of all types, Preformed Yellow 
Strand is helping material handlers make the grade. From its 
drawn-to-order steel wire they get strength, elasticity and tough- 
ness for round-the-clock operation. From the preforming they get 
flexibility . . . high resistance to fatigue . . . longer rope life that 
saves time, increases output, conserves vital steel and equipment. 


Because wire rope is indispensable to both Government 
and industry, our best efforts are devoted to squaring supply with 
demand. Now, as always, there’s no limit on cooperation by 
B & B engineers and distributors. Whatever your requirements 
in Preformed Yellow Strand and Yellow Strand Slings, we'll 
strive to serve you, within the framework of priorities and with- 
out compromising quality. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: NewYork, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


A Mainstay of Industry, Which Benefits You Through Its Service to 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS + PLANT ENGINEERS + ROAD BUILDERS * ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS *© QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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to a few patriotic nibbles. Now 
manufacturers are rushing sample 
ments to department stores all ove 
country and are individually repo; 
receipt of orders from 60 to 200 r 
ers. One manufacturer estimated tha: 
least 90% of his retailer custo 
planned to open special department 
civilian uniforms. Mail order house 
“actively interested,” but have pla 
no orders. 

@ Old-Line Houses—OCD’s unifo 
come in four basic designs—outd 
workers, office workers, nurses’ aides, 
canteen workers. Each manufacture: js 
assigned a single design. ‘T'wo maker 
Bruck (nurses’ aides) and Hoover (can- 
teen workers)—are specialists in uni- 
forms. Kessler, Schwartz (outdoor work- 
ers) and ‘Townley Frocks (office workers 
were picked for their ability to make 


tailored, but feminine, women’s clothes. 


Becomingness as well as practicality 
obviously was considered in the selec- 
tion of designs for the uniforms. ‘The 
OCD has benefited by the sad experi 
ence of Britain’s ATS (Auxiliary ‘Terri- 
torial Service), which long lagged be- 
hind the other British women’s services 
in popularity, reputedly as a result of 
the man-repellent characteristics of its 
uniforms, The OCD outfits are tailored 


| but snappily feminine. ‘They are made 


up in “defense blue,” a soft gray-blue. 
@ Rules for Merchants—Retailers need 
not be licensed by OCD to carry the 


| uniforms. ‘They are required, however, 
| to sign an agreement with the individual 
| manufacturers which binds them to sell 


only to customers who show certificates 
identifying them as trained OCD work- 
ers, and to adhere to a prescribed 


| markup. 


This markup has been a bone of con 
siderable contention. OCD originall 


held out for a 25% markup on whol 


| sale cost. Retailers protested that they 


were as patriotic as anyone else, but 


| that this would force them to carry the 
| uniforms at a whacking loss. A thre« 


way conference a fortnight ago between 
OCD, manufacturers, and retailers (as 
represented by the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. and individual stores) re 
sulted in an upward adjustment of the 
markup. It now stands at 334% on 
wholesale cost for nurses’ aide outfits, 
40% on all other uniforms. 
e Still Dissatisfied—Retailers are stil! 
not happy about the arrangement. They 
say the new markups work out to 25% 
and 284% respectively, figured on a 
percentage of sales basis (usual retail 
method for figuring markups). Experi 
ence with similar merchandise, they 
maintain, shows that it will take a 
35% -to-36 %-of-sales markup to enable 
them to break even on the uniforms. 
Manufacturers, who are backing 
OCD in the markup controversy, point 
out that some large department stores 
have been stocking uniforms of the 
Red Cross motor corps at cost. They 
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eA ARIS PERIL ON 


This outdoor worker’s outfit is one 
of the four basic designs in OCD uni- 
forms. Made up in “defense blue,” 
it is intended to be both feminine 
and _ practical. 


argue that the uniforms will create 
enough interest and store traffic to make 
up any loss in other departments. 

@ Manufacturers’ Prices—Also, manufac 
turers have been pretty much beaten 
down on prices themselves (reportedly, 
at the insistence of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mayor La Guardia’s No. 1 deputy). As 
recently as three weeks ago, their prices 
underwent a further downward revision. 
Outdoor workers’ uniforms now whole- 
sale for $10 or $11 apiece (depending 
on size) in wool, $5 or $5.25 in cotton 
Nurses’ aide and canteen worker outfits 
wholesale for $33 a dozen (about $2.50 
apiece). Office workers’ uniforms in 
rayon wholesale for $5.75 apiece. 

Even at these lower levels, the uni 
forms are not priced to stampede de 
mand. Consensus of retailers seems to 
be that, while most stores will not miss 
this opportunity to show their colors 
and get an interest-catching department 
in between misses’ housecoats and 
women’s corsets, none will go out on a | 
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V4 “AND DON'T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE.” 


Less Fatigue e Power Driving « 


Fewer Operations — 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


It’s less work to do more work 
with Phillips Recessed Head Screws! 

Let’s analyze that. Phillips Screws 
cling to the driver — giving the 
operator one free hand to steady 
the job. Snug contact between 
driver and recess means more effi- 
ciency — no strength wasted as 
when trying to hold blade driver in 
slotted head. That’s Jess work. 

Now: more work. Operators have 
higher output because, with no 


PHILLIPS 


GIVE YoU ZK lw AT LOWER COST) 


danger of driver slippage, power 
drivers can be used in more cases. 
Fewer operations, too: no pilot 
holes, no withdrawing crooked 
screws, no split screw heads, no 
burrs to file off. 

Phillips Screws are saving manu- 
facturers 50% in screwdriving time, 
which also means: assembling two 
parts for the price of one! 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


WOOD SCREWS + MACHINE SCREWS + SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
© SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U.S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079; 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


Serew Co., Providence, R. |. 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charlies Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kaion Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.!. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, !I!. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof inc., Chicago, II. 

The a Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
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limb with heavy initial orders. Uni- 
forms have not been made compulsory 
for civilian defense workers, and it is 
not at all certain that they will be. 

What will be done about workers who 
cannot afford them, compulsory or not, 
is undecided. There is talk of having 
several big pattern companies make pat- 
terns for uniforms to be made at home. 

Currently, no one person in OCD 
scems to be particularly responsible for 
the uniform project. Inquiries about it 
are being shunted to the secretary of 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, New York mem- 
ber of OCD, who lined up the four 
manufacturers. 

A score or more manufacturers have 

been “licensed” by OCD’s national 
headquarters to make armbands and 
other insignia for volunteer workers. 
‘These manufacturers are required to sell 
only through state civilian defense coun- 
cils. Manufacturers were selected in the 
order of their application, general repu- 
tability, and samples submitted. 
@ Restrictions on Insignia—Wearing of 
the official insignia for the several 
branches of civilian protection activities 
is restricted to properly enrolled and 
qualified volunteers. As an emergency 
measure, following the outbreak of war, 
OCD instructed state defense councils 
to call upon any available manufactur- 
ers for armbands for civilian workers 
who have not yet completed required 
training courses. This temporary in- 
signia is a “CD,” printed or silk-screened 
in red on a white band, three inches in 
width. ‘The regular official armband is 
five inches wide. 

Aside from OCD the only organiza- 
tions now in the market for any quan- 
tity of uniforms for women volunteers 
are the Red Cross and American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, Inc. Red 
Cross motor corps’ uniforms are sold 
through licensed department _ stores 
(usually one in each city). A.W.VS. 
uniforms are distributed directly to 
members by the organization and are 
custom tailored. A.W.V.S. has author- 
ized a shoe manufacturer (Marshall, 
Meadows & Stewart, Inc., of Auburn, 
N. Y.) to supply its members, via retail 
dealers, and advertise its official insignia. 


GUILTY IN LUMBER CASE 


Thurman Amold’s Antitrust Division 
won another important round last week 
when a jury in federal court at San 
Francisco returned a verdict of guilty 
against a group of A.F.L. carpenter 
unions, 1] woodworking firms, and 20 
individuals. They were charged with 
plotting to fix prices and ban competi- 
tion in the San Francisco Bay area by 
making a joint agreement in 1936 
whereby the unions (in return for wage 
concessions) would refuse to work with 
materials produced under lower wage 
scales, excluding Oregon and Washing- 
ton lumber (BW —Nov.29’41,p62). 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Textiles—Manufacturers’ prices of fine 
cotton grey goods are tied to the price 
of raw cotton at time of sale under a 
revision of Schedule 11. Tables incorpo- 
tated in the schedule specify different 
prices for every half-cent change in spot 
price of cotton for the following: con- 
structions previously covered of combed 
broadcloth, combed lawns, dimities, and 
voil, plus eight marquisettes, five filling 
sateens, and one construction each of 
pique and pongee. Manufacturers of 
more than 15,000 yards a month of any 
other construction or weave must report 
monthly on Form 111:6. Specified pre 
miums for special processes are tabu- 
lated. Premiums for specification goods 
are limited to those charged during the 
vear ending June, 1941. Export prices 
may not exceed domestic ceilings except 
with OPA permission, but this provision 
is being re-studied. 

Prices of combed cotton yarns are also 
tied to raw cotton. The schedule now 
covers all qualities, grades, and specifica- 
tions up through 120’s in single, 2-ply, 
and 3-ply. For varn numbers through 49, 
a half-cent change in yarn price is per- 
mitted for every 40-point fluctuation of 
+8 middling cotton. 


@ Leather—Ceiling prices of leather are 
temporarily established, by Schedule 61, 
at the highest price received by the seller 
in the period Nov. 6-Dec. 6, 1941, or at 
prevailing price then if no such sale was 
made. 


@ Sugar—Primary distributors’ prices of 
direct consumption sugar are fixed, by 
Schedule 60, as follows: Fine granulated 
processed in the U.S., 5.25¢ f.0.b. re- 
finery; beet sugar manufactured in U. S., 
5.15¢ f.o.b. seaboard cane refinery; off- 
shore refined, 5.20¢ f.o.b. cane refinery 
nearest port of entry; mainland cane 
for direct consumption, 5.15¢ f.0.b. sea- 
board cane refinery nearest point of ulti- 
mate sale. Wholesalers’ prices are fixed 
at the highest charged by the seller Dec. 
1-6, 1941. 


© Petroleum—Use of material and equip- 
ment for oil production, under priority 
order M-68, requires specific permission 
from Priorities Division except in the 
following cases: Maintenance and repair 
and operating supplies as defined in a 
forthcoming order, P-98; drilling of new 
oil wells uniformly spaced, not more than 
one to every 40 acres, or new gas wells 
at not more than one per 640 acres; 
exploratory wells and research labora- 
tories; pumping or lifting equipment for 
one well per 10 acres in a tract; certain 
types of lease equipment; equipment for 
certain secondary recovery operations. 


© Scrap—A revised form of Price Sched- 
ule 4—iron and steel scrap—segregates 
types and grades according to use and 
establishes maximum prices for each type 
of consumer. Use classifications, priced 


on a basing point system, are: 0; 
hearth, in seven grades; blast furna 
four grades; electric furnace and found 
eight grades. Basing point to be us 
is that yielding the highest deliver 
price rather than, as formerly, the ne: 
est. A separate pricing system is us: 
for six grades of gray iron foundry sera; 
Shipping point prices in each of thr 
regions are established for this scrap. 


@ Other Price Actions—Diesel-engin 
manufacturers have promised OPA t 
keep prices at Oct. 1 levels. . . . Machin« 
tool manufacturers will discuss with 
OPA a proposed price schedule at a Jan 
7 meeting. .. . OPA has no intention of 
permitting the general price of coppe: 
to go above 12¢; differential prices will 
continue to be used. Individua 
agreements covering the price of dr 
colors have been extended to Apr. | 
except that peacock blue may mise to 
52¢ delivered and English vermilion to 
some still undetermined level. Pulp, 
food, and dispersed colors are now cov 
ered by the agreement Armstrong 
Cork Co., at OPA’s request, has dropped 
plans for price rise on felt-base floor 
coverings. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Limitations 
imposed by Order M-31 on use of methyl 
alcohol as a denaturant for ethyl alcohol, 
for production of formaldehyde, or for 
gencral chemical manufacture have been 
removed. Preference rating on methyl 
for formaldehyde is raised to B-3. 

The Master Preference Numerical List 
for machine-tool deliveries, established 
by Supplement | to order E-1, has been 
extended pending the issuance of a new 
list in preparation. . . . Issuance of Order 
P-7]1 puts into formal effect the previ 
ously announced plan giving an A-10 rat 
ing to houses under construction Oct. 9 


® Other Limitation Actions—Interpreta 
tion No. 1 to Orders L-2, L-3, and L-4 
emphasizes that passenger cars, light 
trucks, and replacement parts sold di 
rectly or through authorized dealers to 
Army or Navy or certain other govern 
mental agencies are excluded from pro 
duction quotas. . The lead and tin 
foil order L-25, due to go into effect Dec 
24, is being held up pending completion 
of a general tin limitation order. 


@ Enforcement—OPM’s Priorities Divi- 
sion has issued suspension orders against 
Lieb & Buchalter, a plumbing supply 
house of Brooklyn, and State Metals & 
Steel Co., Inc., of Canton, Ohio, be- 
cause of violations of orders and regula- 
tions. The former firm is denied all 
priorities assistance until Mar. 1, the 
latter until July 1. . . . Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson has publicly cited the 
Fort Dodge (Iowa) Iron & Metal Co 
as a “frequent and persistent” violator 
of the iron and steel scrap maximum 
price schedule. 
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Horatio Alger Was a Piker 


* Today, thousands of Philadelphia 
meals are planned in advance from the 
regular advertisements of this one 
Super Market Chain. It has grown 
from a single counter to 11 modern 
markets. Through the years, more and 
more patrons have read this company’s 
advertising exclusively in The Bulletin. 


In fact, Philadelphia housewives are 
more likely to see all their food adver- 
tising in The Bulletin.* Not only be- 
cause this one newspaper carries twice 
as much food advertising as any other 


Philadelphia newspaper. Not only be- 
cause more families buy The Bulletin. 
In addition, Philadelphia people spend 
43% more time reading their favorite 
newspaper than any other. 


There is a reason for this unusual 
interest in The Bulletin. It is built 
into its pages by the most capable 
newspaper staff in Philadelphia, work- 
ing in the most modern newspaper 
plant, and dedicated to the task of 
gathering, editing and printing all the 
news Philadelphians want. 


The Horatio Alger formula for the struggling young man who rises to fame 
and fortune is a warm memory to many of us. © But Horatio Alger never 
matched the story of the growth of one of the largest Super Market Chains in 
America. @ You can follow this story, step by step, in the advertising records 
of one Philadelphia newspaper which has carried almost all the advertising 
of that chain. @ The story starts in 1928. A small concessioner in a river- 


front market runs his first advertisement in The Evening Bulletin. 


For 37 years, Bulletin readers have re- 
sponded to this policy by keeping The 
Bulletin in Number One position. And 
advertisers have kept pace — giving 
these same Bulletin readers the lion's 
share of the “what-to-buy” news in 
all advertising classifications which 


The Bulletin will accept. 


*A recent survey among women, grocers at d 
food-company representatives shows The 
Bulletin to be an overwhelming favorite for 
food advertising. Write for the details. Ad- 
dress The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


Millions of gallons of this 
and many other petroleum 
products travel in General 
American tank cars. 


HELIUM 


Special cars built for U. S. 
Navy by General Amer- 
ican Transportation now 
efficiently carry ALL helium 
gas for dirigibles. 


BENZOL 


Used with gasoline to give 
higher anti-knock rating, 
and for various defense 
needs; delivered in tank 
cars by General American. 


, 


A thanks to tank cars on the ground 


fa 


| 


Without the tank car, there could be no air 
armada for America’s defense. Tank cars not 
only supply fuel for our planes—they also rush 
vitally needed liquids to our defense factories. 


Different liquids require different types of tank 


The Trains Keep Rolling! 


cars. And General American Transportation 
Corporation, leader in special car design, builds 
the right type for every fluid commodity. What- 
ever your shipping problem, this company has 


the resources and experience to serve you. 


Winter and summer, night and 


day, the trains deliver the goods. General American Transporta- 
tion is proud of its four decades of serving—and serving with— 
the one indispensable form of transportation: the U. S. Railroads. 


JGENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


Chicago 


Dalle ana Sxfgtlions of Keibuond Prsight Cat 


MURIATIC 
ACID 


Essential for magnesium 
(lightweight metal); shipped 
in General American-built 
rubber-lined tank cars. 


GLYCEROL 


Basic ingredient of explo- 
sives, plastics, anti-freeze; 
safely carried in specially 
designed General Ameri- 
can aluminum tank cars. 


LUBRICANTS 


Several grades may be 
shipped in a single tank 
car of compartment type, 
designed by General Amer- 
ican Transportation. 


JM Leetings called {3 Gg 1de u 
ff sf 
ght at your desh with 


AMPLICALL 


Yes, you can call a meeting to order in 
just seconds, right at your own desk, with- 
out taking a single man of your organiza- 
tion away from his own desk! Hold 2-man 
conversations or group conferences in- 
stantly at the touch of your finger—with 
AMPLICALL—puts every individual, every 
department of your business in easy talk- 
ing reach. AMPLICALL saves time, steps, 
energy; co-ordinates operations; gets ideas 
and orders into action in split-seconds; re- 


lieves busy switchboards 


AMPLICALL 
FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


Thousands of American offices and plants 
use AMPLICALL. AMPLICALL is flexible, easy 
to install, easy to use. AMPLICALL is inex- 
pensive initially, and economical in opera- 
tion — pays its own way every day. No 
matter what your business may be, there 
is an AMPLICALL System for your needs. 
Write us today for complete details. 


RADIO-SOUND-COMMUNICATIONS 


(WEBSTER-RAULAND SOUND DIVISION) 

4245 North Knox Ave 

Chicago, Illinois. Dept. D-1 

@Send us full information covering AMPLICALL 


Nome 


Address 


| Intercommunication System. 


State 


Ti ty 
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TH E WA R —anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Planning for Crisis This Year 


Behind victory talk in Washington is realization that war 
preparations may have to catch up with a Japanese break into 
the Indian Ocean and a German thrust across Turkey. 


It is plain in Washington that the 
men who are planning this war—in 
Chungking, Moscow, London, and 
Washington—believe that 1942 is going 
to be the most critical year of the whole 
conflict. 

They make very little effort to camou- 
flage their pessimism over what may be 
expected in the next six to twelve 


| months—a period which can easily see 


the Axis still holding the initiative and 
the Allies still struggling to organize the 
all-out offensive which Prime Minister 
Churchill has bluntly disclosed cannot 
come before 1943. 

The initial losses to the Japanese— 
Guam, Hong Kong, and Wake—were 
none of them serious, although all 
played a part in the potential allied 
defense of the Pacific. However, what is 
beginning to worry the strategists is the 
really vital question of holding the whole 
rich colonial region which centers 


CUNT TA 

STAN A he 

~ we 6 id. 3 a 
Ja ar ; 


CONFERENCE 


Jefferson Caffery (left), U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Brazil, and Foreign Minister 
Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil are making 
elaborate plans in Rio de Janeiro for 
the Inter-American Conference open- 
ing there Jan. 15. Undersecretary of 


around the Great British naval bas« 
Singapore. ‘ 

Nippon’s overwhelming forces in the 
Philippines, the steady push of specia 
equipped Japanese troops down the \a 
lay Peninsula, their successful landing on 
Borneo, and the surprise parachute ra 
on the north coast of Sumatra indic 
that ‘Tokyo is prepared to push its p1 
ent temporary advantage to the limit 
Important Allied reinforcements can sti!| 
turn the tide of battle but each day that 
they are delayed, the chances are apprc 
ciably smaller. 


Break-Through First? 


[here is no doubt in the minds of 
these planners that the Allies—Britain, 
China, Russia, and the United States 
can ultimately strike blows which will 
knock out both Germany and Japan 
But business should be forewarned that, 
with this confidence, goes the acknow]- 


State Sumner Welles is to represent 
the U.S. at the meetings, which were 
called at the request of a number of 
Latin American countries who want 
to draw up a plan for (1) closer trade 
ties between Latin America and _the 
U.S. and (2) military cooperation m 
case the war enters this hemisphere. 
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edgment that Japan may temporarily 
break through into the Indian Ocean. 

It is at this point that the Berlin end 
of the Axis comes into the picture. 

here is no longer much doubt among 
military men that Germany is going to 
succeed in establishing a line in Russia 
bevond which the Red Army cannot 
push the German retreat—which, at 
times, has reached the proportions of a 
real rout. And there is little doubt that 
Hitler is already preparing the next bold 
move, probably timed for the early 
spring, just as the Balkan campaign was 
launched last year at the end of a 
winter lull. 


Signs Point to Turkey 


German troops are massing in Bul- | 


garla—across the frontier from strategi- 
cally situated Turkey. Great Nazi bomb- 
ers are swarming into newly-built or en- 
larged Bulgarian airdromes. ‘here is an 
ominous activity around the German 
diplomatic headquarters in Ankara. And 


across the Black Sea, the Nazis, though | 


stopped short in their drive toward Rus- 
sia’s rich oilfields, still hold most of the 
Crimea and the long Russian shore op- 
posite ‘Turkey. 

In Washington there are strong ex- 
pectations that Germany will force a 
showdown with Turkey by February. 
Objectives: Iraq and Iran, a squeeze 
play on Russia and on Egypt, and—bold 
as it seems—an outlet on the Indian 
Ocean where they hope to link forces 
with the Japanese. 

That would be a bold play and it 
may never work. But there are realists 
in the capital who believe that in 1942 
while the Allies are still mobilizing their 
strength for a knockout—Berlin and 
Tokyo may momentarily join hands in 
the south. Then, temporarily, at least, 
they would become important “have” 
nations with control over great oil fields, 
tin and chrome mines, and most of the 
world’s rubber. 


Allied Strategists Confident 


There is no defeatism among the 
strategists who admit this possibility, 
because none of them entertains the be 
lief that the Axis would be able to con 


solidate its hold over such a vast front. | 


‘They are confident that, before ‘Tokyo 
could rehabilitate the oil fields of the 
Indies or gather a fresh crop from the 
1ubber plantations, Russia and _ the 
United States would have cut their sup 
ply lines and swung the battle in the 
Onient into the North Pacific; that, be 
fore Germany could establish itself sol 
idly in the Middle East, Russia and 
Britain—with American oil—would be 
carrying the war directly to the Third 
Reich. ; 

But it is such a pattern that the con 
flict may start to follow in early 1942 
~and the determining factor will be 
the speed with which the Allies are able 
to meet the threat. 
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This piece of Grinnell Prefabricated 
Piping and the barrel of a high power rifle 


both have to take the terrific punishment of 


extremely high pressures. 

90° bends, curved angle nozzle, lap joint, 
integral swedged reducer — practically 
everything that can be done with a piece 
of pipe is represented in this piece which 
successfully passed every test under pres- 
sure of more than one ton per square inch! 

Making a piece of piping to specifica- 
tions like that is a large order, but it is an 
order that Grinnell takes in its stride. For 
Grinnell is equipped to interpret any piping 
requirement and prefabricate the piping 
accordingly. 

When piping is involved, simply “Give 
the plans to Grinnell”. Grinnell Company, 
Inc. Executive Offices, Providence, R. L 
Branch offices in principal cities, 


WHENEVER PIPING Is USED FOR DEFENSE 


Grinnell Company, Inc. . . Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific . . Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. . . General 
Fire Extinguisher Company . . American Moistening 
Company . . Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation 
++ The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Ltd. 


t%, 


Not as Different as You Think! | 


Y {4 


Grinnell Pipe Fittings make strong. | 
tighter pipe connections | 


Grinnell Thermoliers provide he: | 
when and where it’s wanted at lowe 


Wed } 
_W 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers guar 


against fire, and husband precious d« 
fense efforts .. . 


AMCO Humidification Systems ai 
textile industries speed deliveries « 
parachutes and other defens 


FROM MANILA... HAWAII New War Polic 
--- SINGAPORE. ..TO YOU! 7 
Canada gears to U.S. plans, 
Action—while it's happening — is transmitted by CBS correspondents from the | meanwhile preparing to take 
ends of the earth directly to you. Broadcasts from Tokyo, Berlin, Moscow, 


Cairo, etc., are picked up by the shortwave receivers on Long Island 
and “piped” to CBS Listening Station in New York where they are... 


lead in Anglo-American coop. 
eration after peace is won. 


OTTAWA-—Look for progressive 
rapid consolidation of all phases of the 
United States-Canadian war effort 
ing the early months of 1942. Ott 
is ready to support any proposals f 
Washington which will promote suc. 
cessful warfare but will take the init 
tive itself where such suggestions 
lacking. High policy of the Cana 
government calls for a maximum degree 
of economic and political coopera! 
across the border. 
| @ Long-Range Goal—Maximum effcct- 
| iveness against the enemy is Otta 
No. 1 aim, but it has a No. 2 aim t 

is never out of sight. Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King wants Canada to 
the keystone of solidarity for the | 
lish-speaking world, after the wai 


... Recorded on Ediphone cylinders. Foreign language broadcasts are translated well as during the war. hat s why he 

and all are typed. In a matter of moments the world news is on the wires of | played such an active part in the \ hite 
every press association to news tickers in the War and Navy Departments, in the House conversations. He wants Unit 
States-Canada economic unity to set th 
pace for British-American cooperativ: 
action. Few Canadians or Americans 
realize yet how far he is willing to go 
to accomplish this. 

| This long-range aim of the Canadian 
Prime Minister produces an emergency 

| reaction on Canada’s war program. Can 

| ada cannot coordinate its war eff 
with that of the United States or g 
credit for being the cement in British 
Empire-United States solidarity with 
out putting all it has into the pot. That 
is why the lights didn’t go out in th 
windows of Ottawa war planners over 
the holidays. They are rounding out the 
pattern for Canada’s part in total war in 
1942 and after. 

e Speeding Output—Last week’s recom 
mendation of the joint war production 
committee fits into the pattern. In fact, 
Ottawa officials claim that the Canadian 
end of pooling war materials and pro 
duction and removing tariffs and other 


Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Elmer Davis and William L. Shirer (1. to r.), famous CBS barriers to the free flow of supplies 
analysts, interpret news and military action to you with notes typed from across the border to speed up unification 
Ediphone recordings. A vital necessity in the accurate recording of news, Ediphone | 1s pretty well accomplished. I inal action 
dictation systematizes and speeds the flow of correspondence, notes, memoranda, etc, | ON the committee’s proposal is up to 
throughout CBS’s huge New York office | W ashington. : 

...Ediphone Voice Writing is contribut- Even before war came to the Pacific 
ing an estimated 100,000 extra man-hours j = and the United States became an active 
of accomplishment per day to America. If ee, belligerent, Ottawa was treating Cana- 
you need to create executive time (and par- 2 “ : dian metal stocks and other raw mate- 
ticularly if your business is defense) phone . So rials of war production as joint supplies 
“Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. B-1. of the two countries. As soon as Japan 
struck, this attitude was underscored 
EDISON _—— by additional conservation orders aimed 


VO | Se E W R IT E - a at meeting the expansion of output in 

the United States as well as in Canada 
Ed i Pp hone Ne @ Steel Requirements—With Canada a 
jump ahead of the United States in cur- 


State Department, and newspapers from coast to coast. 
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Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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tailment of civilian production, Ottawa 
hopes that one early result of the policy 
of pooling proposed by the joint pro 
duction committee will be a loosening 
up of some of Canada’s war require- 
ments from the United States—espe 


cially steel. Two months ago Ottawa | 


estimated that Canada would need 
1.800,000 tons of steel from the United 
States in 1942. Washington has been 


dickering ever since about the priority 


or allocation terms on which it would 
be supplied. Now this country’s require- 


ments will be higher because of the war | 


in the East. 

Canada has several special barriers to 
imports from the United States but 
these do not apply to war goods. Stiffest 


of them were imposed a year ago to | 
conserve Canada’s supply of hard money | 
exchange for war buying in the United 


ates. 
® Ceilings Protected—Removal of some 
Canadian import restrictions last week 
was for the purpose of bringing im- 
ported goods under the domestic price 


ceiling and had no connection with the | 
war coordination program. Anti-dump- | 


ing duties, in peace time a useful means 
of protecting Canadian producers against 
the unloading of surplus products from 
the United States and other countries 
at below-cost prices, are now suspended 
on everything but fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Imports are now to be ‘assessed 
for duty at invoice values instead of at 
“fair market values in countries of 
origin.” o>, 

Canadians expect a labor mobilization 
order soon. It will highlight the whole 
expansion program. Whether it includes 
application of the draft to overseas serv- 
ice may depend on the general war 
strategy laid out at Washington. So far, 
Mackenzie King has balked at extending 
conscription to raising overseas forces, 
but Ottawa will certainly fall in line 
with United States plans. 


CHARCOAL SHORTAGE 
MEXICO CITY—Mexico is facing a 


fuel shortage. Long queues before the 
city’s hole-in-the-wall charcoal stores 
testify that it is a desperate situation. 
The shortage is so acute that the il 
literate portion of the population be- 
lieves that the government has decreed 
that it is illegal to possess charcoal, 
which is far and away the country’s 
common fuel material. But there have 
been several such crises during the past 
two years—the price having been upped 
atter each one—so that smarter Mexicans 


know there are monopolists in the char- | 


coal pile. 


As a result, there has been in the past | 


week an unprecedented demand for 
stoves of any kind: electric, primus 
burners, kerosene, gasoline, _self-con- 
tained gas units. Distributors are com- 
pletely sold out, have been frantically 
wiring to the United States for more. 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND 


Turn the Heat 
on faoduclion 


WITH FOSTORIA INFRA-RED TUNNEL 
A 


Speeds chassis finish drying job on 
ARMY “JEEPS” FOR DEFENSE today 
AMERICARS FOR PEACE Zomornrouw 


The heat is on production, more production, faster production 

to meet the urgent needs for National Defense. All along the 
line this means greater opportunities — opportunities to improve 
methods and facilities that will serve better for tomorrow as well as 
for today. 


Hundreds of plants are now speeding production, saving space, 
cutting costs with modern Infra-Red process equipment for baking, 
drying. dehydrating and preheating operations. The far greater 
efficiency of this equipment installed for quicker Defense service to- 
day, will be ready on the job for improved Peace service tomorrow. 


Outstanding example of this foresight is the Fostoria Infra-Red 
tunnel installation at Willys-Overland, Toledo. For the baking of 
enamel on chassis, the tunnel can be utilized for Army Jeeps or 
Americars. Conveyed through the 185 foot tunnel at a speed of 10 
feet per minute, Jeeps get a spray prime coat and pass through 85 
feet of tunnel, then a spray finish coat and continue through the 
tunnel. Complete baking time is only 181/; minutes. No preheating 
is required. Stand-by loss is eliminated. Visible operation permits 
constant inspection throughout the tunnel. 


Like Willys-Overland, Jacobs Aircraft, 
Vultee, Lockheed, Pratt & Whitney 
and scores of Defense plants, the ap- 
plication of Infra-Red to your produc- 
tion offers amazing advantages. Write, 
BETTER BAKING AND DRYING today, for case studies and complete 
information on Fostoria equipment. 


THE FOSTORIA PRESSED STEEL CORPORATION 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 
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A message fo 
the man who can’t get the 
materials he needs 


AW 


If shortages of raw materials are squeezing 
you out, see what the new developments 
in flat GLASS have to offer! 
ww 


F you're having trouble getting 

metals, plastics or other materials, 
glass may be just what you need as 
a practical substitute for them. 

Recent developments in flat glass 
have given it a new strength, a new 
versatility, a new fitness for many 
never dreamed of before. 
Today, such products as tempered 
glass with fused-on colors, structural 
glass in heavier thicknesses, and 
other flat glass products in a variety 
of forms and shapes, have already 
proved themselves able to do well 


uses 


Immune to 
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a lot of jobs formerly done by 
other materials. 

Maybe glass can help you lick 
your shortage problem. It’s easy to 
find out. Submit your problem to 
our technical development depart- 
ment. Our technical staff will coop- 
erate with your own engineers to 
see what glass can do for you. There 
is absolutely no obligation involved. 
Just write us on your letterhead, 
addressing Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, 2007-2 Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


. ncompressible, 
Easy cleaning, 
Low coefficient of 
compared to 
Unique dielectri 
transmitting Properties 
Modulus of elasticity - 2 
ae 10,000,000, * , 
odulus of ry t ° + 
- ae ratio — 0,244 
affected by any atmospheri 
conditions, : 
attack hy 
all fumes and 
Wide selectio 
Exceptiona 


expansion 
metals. 
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MARKETING 
Advertising’s Rdle 


Four-year job of dissecting 
industry ends with publication 
of Borden opus. It’s all that trade 


and critics expected. 


Four years ago the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation (jointly sponsored 
by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies) proposed to th 
Harvard Business School that a factual 
study of advertising’s rdle in the cui 
rent economy be undertaken. With a 
$30,000 gift from Mrs. Alfred W. Erick 
son (in memory of her husband, 
founder of the Erickson side of M« 
Cann-Erickson), the project got under 


| way, piloted by Neil H. Borden, pro 


fessor of advertising. 

e Increasingly Important—As time wore 
on, the significance of the lengthy 
undertaking kept ascending to a higher 
and higher level. Whenever attacks 
from critics beset the industry, adver 
tisers kept reassuring themselves that 


_ the Borden opus—though not intended 


as a whitewash of the industry—would 
point the way for answers to still the 
bothersome soap-boxers. 

Last week the long-heralded volume 
saw the light of day. Published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc. (Chicago, $5), it 
is called “The Economic Effects of 
Advertising” and consists of 1,028 pages 
of deeply detailed and statistical text. 


| @ Material Aplenty—What advertisers 


will want to know right off is (1) how 
good an argument does the book provide 
against advertising’s tormentors, and 
(2) how does the industry shape up 
from an economist’s point of view? 

On both scores, Borden has supplied 
material aplenty. Advertisers will be 
quick to note that he has irrevocably 
wed their art to the capitalistic econ- 
omy, and that therefore (by implica- 
tion) any general attack on the bride 
may be considered tantamount to a 
general attack on the husband. In the 
same vein, advertising must be reckoned 
an important factor in stimulating new 
investment, boosting national income, 
increasing the quality and range of mer- 
chandise, and providing the consumer 


| with a wider choice in the selection of 


goods. 
e Advertising Defined—By way of def- 
nition, the author calls advertising 


“those activities by which visual or oral 
messages are addressed to the public 
for the purpose of informing them and 
influencing them either to buy merchan- 
dise or services or to act or be inclined 
favorably toward ideas, institutions, or 
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persons featured.” Publicity, personal 
selling, etc., he excludes. 

But this definition serves more as a 
label for a specific field than anything 
else. Since Borden has so carefully mar- 
ried advertising to the capitalistic econ- 
omv as a whole, his functional view of 
the art is far broader than the mere defi- 
nition. Economically speaking Borden's 
concept of advertising may roughly be 
described thus: It is a safeguard on 
investment, New industries rely on it 
to make their investments bear fruit; 
old industries seek to use it as a prop 
against obsolescence. 

e Theory of Competition—Necessarily, | 
once Borden has conjured up the prob- 
lem of investments (and hence also the 
problem of risks) he has to paint a pic- 
ture of the economic world in which 
these phenomena take place. .He does 
this in the light of the theory of “‘im- 
perfect competition.” Simply stated, 
this means that no investor or entrepre- | 
neur wants to compete with his fellows | 
purely on a price basis if he can avoid 
it. Price competition, of the up-and- 
at’em sort, makes him nervous. He 
envisions disastrous price wars and the 
costs they entail. 

Rather, he tries to “maximize profits” 
on a safe level. This may mean—as in 
the case of cigarettes—that price differ- 
entials gradually die out, and the com- 
petitive battle is fought with nonprice 
weapons, of which advertising can be 
one. 

e Market Tendency—Borden indicates 
that frequently the resultant stable price 
level is a high one, and that therefore 
the market tends to become frozen. 
New consumers are not hunted out with 
the lure of cheaper prices. Instead, 
profits are maximized at a level which | 
looks good and secure, and prices don't 
materially change until new competitive 
factors start loosening them up. 

In accepting this picture as a mirror 
of the economy, Borden naturally also 
has to find in it whatever criticism of 
advertising he has. That criticism, of | 
course, is advertising’s contribution to 
maximizing profits at such a level that | 
the market becomes inelastic. And, in 
the light of the criticism, it follows | 
that the consumer movement, private | 
brands, and grade-labeling have a per- 
fectly proper cause for existence. | 
¢ Two-Way Theory—That advertisers— 
as much as they may hate to hear these | 
words—would rather hear them from 
Borden than, say, Thurman Arnold is 
a foregone conclusion. Furthermore, | 
Borden believes the theory works two 
ways—or can be made to work two ways. 
He argues (in what he has appended as 
i “constructive criticism’’) that if adver- 
tisers would study their markets better, 
they would see the wisdom of com- 
peting more along price-lines and 
actively enlisting advertising to help 
them. This renewed emphasis on price 
would tend to expand the total market, | 
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OUR PLEDGE FOR 1942 
.. AND THE DURATION 


@ To win the war is the one job ahead of us. 

To achieve that aim, we must and shall, 
have “‘all out” production. 

Probably there is no single item made 
by American Industry more generally used 
in all implements of warfare than bolts, 
nuts and other industrial fastenings. 

So that there shall be no moment of de- 
lay in armament production due to lack 
of these parts—our product—record- 
breaking tonnage must be produced and 
allocated to the points of most vital need 
in accordance with their importance to 
the national emergency. 

Because this is our biggest problem 
today, we now are thankful that during 
the past 5 years we have, without inter- 
ruption, carried on a definite major pro- 
gram of expansion and rehabilitation 
which has been the greatest in our 97 
years of business. 

To win this war, to achieve the neces- 
sary “all out” production, we pledge the 
greatest effort of our history. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
\ BOLT AND NUT COMPANY ; 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y ROCK FALLS, ILL ORAOPOLIS, PA. 
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A TR a 


EVEN IN THIS 
FRIENDLY TAVERN 
THERE MAY BE 
ENEMY EARS . 


’ 


STOP LOOSE TALK - RUMORS 


Terk FOSTER Ch FURLINNED BY PRE HOUSE OF SEAGER 45 reer 
OF 118 COMFEIRUTHOR CO fHE Harroman WICTORY EFFORT 


BUTTON YOUR LIP 


One example of how advertisers are 
tying into the war effort is furnished 
by Seagram Distillers Corp., which is 
now putting up big (22x28-in.) posters 
in bars and taverns all over the coun- 
try, warning loose-tongued drinkers to 
watch their war talk. 


and maximize the social benefits of 
advertising and industry. 

Aside from this presentation of eco- 
nomic theory, the book has an almost 
back-breaking wealth of case histories, 
both in terms of brands and industries, 
statistical detail, and all the academic 
fineness the industry had hoped to sce. 
And since this detail is closer to the 
adman’s heart than economic theory, 
it will undoubtedly be better read and 
discussed than the weightier chapters. 
@As a Business Stimulator—Borden 
says advertising is a business stimulator 
from two angles—the creation of mar- 
kets for new products and industries 
(primary advertising) and the creation 
of brand preferences (selective adver- 
tising). Not every product or industry 
can profitably employ the art, but it is 
indubitably helpful (1) when the trend 
of demand in the particular industry is 
rising and (2) when there is an oppor- 
tunity to evoke selective demand—that 
is, create brand preferences. 

Uhe latter, in turn, seem to flourish 
best (1) when there is a chance to make 
differentiations in the product, (2) when 
consumer satisfactions depend o on “hid- 
den” qualities, (3) when strong emo- 
tional appeals exist, and (4) when both 
sales and margins are high eneugh to 
permit the necessary amount of adver- 
tising. By way of favorable case _his- 
tories, Borden cites cigarettes, denti- 
frices, oranges, walnuts, and mechanical 
refrigerators. (Several distinctly unfavor- 
able case histories also appear to balance 
up the picture.) 
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@ Advertising Costs—Having thus dem 
onstrated that under certain conditions 
advertising can powerfully stimulate 
demand, Borden thereupon examines 
advertising costs. From an over-all view- 
point, these are not great. ‘Though they 
vary considerably from industry to in 
dustry, they amount to only about $2,- 

000,000,000 per year—roughly 3% of 
national income. Furthermore, about 
one-fifth of this cost is returned to con 
sumers in the form of cheaper publica 
tions and free radio entertainment. 

Getting into specific cost break 

downs, the author lengthily treats 
advertising’s effect on marketing and 
manufacturing costs, but (as expected) 
no hard and fast conclusions are forth- 
coming inasmuch as cost accounting 
methods vary all over th. lot. 
e@ Price Factors—As for advertising’s 
effect on prices, Borden once more cites 
the contention mentioned in his chap- 
ter on theory—that is, advertising boosts 
prices wherever it is used to maximize 
profits and freeze the market. On the 
other hand, prices can’t be stifled en- 
tirely, and where advertising makes 
large-scale production possible it often 
lowers the unit price. From yet a third 
angle, cheaper products and _ private 
brands ride into the market on the coat- 
tails of the advertised goods, and thus a 
self-correcting factor begins to assert 
itself. 

And finally, the author believes that 
some of advertising’s influence on price 
is properly chargeable to socicty as a 
whole. Says he: “A substantial part of 
advertising costs should be looked upon 
economically as growth costs. . . . From 


SPECTACULAR 


Douglas Leigh, who owns most ot 
Broadway's more eleborate spectacu- 
lars—the newest being a Camel adver- 
tisement containing a 23-ft. high sol- 


the standpoint of social welfare 
costs have been far more than offs 
the rise in national income which | 
have made possible.” 

e The Good and the Bad—On 

whole, the good qualities of advert 
are the good qualities of the sy 
with which it is inextricably bound 
Ihe bad tendencies are partially 

correcting, and, Borden believes, « 
be corrected after deeper examination of 
their origin. 

That there will be some criticism of 
the book from within and without the 
industry is certain. Advertisers 
grumble a little about the length of the 
book, and the vastness of the docu. 
mentation which interferes with cas) 
reading. ‘They will grumble harder aly 
such statements as “among the strong 
est forces in the economy serving as 
corrective of .... excessive brand adver 
tising are the large-scale distributors” 
(meaning private brands). 
oa Invaluable Sourcebook—Despite these 
somewhat minor flareups, however, the 
book is sure to be acknowledged as not 
only the most voluminous study of 
advertising ever attempted, but also 1s 
an invaluable sourcebook for practically 
everything having to do with the art. 
In the latter respect, it actually sur 
passes many a textbook. As a hallmark 
for the industry as a whole, two sen 
tences are fitting: ““Advertising’s out 
standing contribution to consumer wel 
fare comes from its part in promoting a 
dynamic, expanding economy. Advertis 
ing’s chief task from a social standpoint 
is that of encouraging the development 
of new products.” 
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dier’s head which blows a smoke rig 
into Times Square every five seconds 
—is all ready for a blackout. His 

displays are being connected to a re- 


mote-control panel so they can all be 


turned off within eight seconds. 
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Captain's cabin: cross-country style 


XT TIME you take a trip— pipe 

yourself into the trimmest trav- 
eling quarters that ever made a swift, 
smooth passage! 

Something extra tidy, this time. . . 
neat and shipshape, fit for any Cap- 
tain of Industry ...and priced way 
down where even the cabin boy would 
call it a ““buy!”’ 

The name? A Pullman Roomette! 
The moment you see it, you’ll be 
reminded of a snug ship’s cabin—so 


ingeniously have we juggled feet and 
inches to give you everything you 
need ! 


To begin with, you get a room of 
your own—completely enclosed, pri- 
vate as you like. By day, it’s a living 
room (office, if you feel like working! ) 
... by night, the slickest bedroom 
you could ask for. And the bed! Mis- 
ter, it’s a honey—6 feet 5 inches long 
and soft as your grandmother’s heart! 
Two pillows, too. 


Take a good long look at the pic- 
ture—and then listen: A Pullman 
Roomette is all yours, on a typical 300 
mile overnight trip—for exactly $3.70* 
... about a dollar more than a regu- 
lar lower berth! 


Meanwhile Captain, write this in 
your log book: when you go Pullman, 
there’s a fair wind and a true course 
ahead. Pullman gets you there, 
safely, dependably,— every time! 
*Plus, of course, your first-class rail fare 


THE PULLMAN ROOMETTE—A swell Pullman bargain! Comfort- 
able sofa seat and a wide panorama window. Individual 
weather control—roomy clothes locker, mirrored cabinet, 
your own toilet and wash basin—and, concealed in the wall, 
a big, soft bed that drops into position (all made up and 
ready!) at the touch of a lever. 


FOR 
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COMFORT 
SAFETY 
DEPENDABILITY 


THE PULLMAN DRAWING ROOM—Costs somewhat more than the 
Roomette—but worth every cent of it! Room for 4 or more 
by day—3 grand, comfortable beds at night. 58 square feet of 
spaciousness in'‘all—with separate toilet and lavatory room, 
your own weather regulator in air conditioned cars, every- 
thing you can think of for extra travel pleasure. 


GO PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1941, Tr 


Rp ME TO KNOW 

ta SUREMENTS OF MY | 
x as As IT 1S FOR ME To 
pL AS RODUCTION COSTS 


Accurate information 
concerning the levels of 
all liquid assets makes 
efficient control of stored 
liquids a much simpler 
cask A LIQUIDOMETER 
tank gauge on the job 
insures correct indica- 
tions or recordings at all times. 


LIQUIDOMETER Remote Reading tank gauges 
function automatically—no pumps, valves or 
auxiliary units required to read them. Balanced 
hydraulic transmission system ingeniously com- 
pensates for temperature variations on com- 
municating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 
changes in specific gravity. 

Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models are also available where r 
is not desired. 


LIQUIDOMETER tank gauges are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other like bod- 


ies for gauging hazardous liquids. 
Write for complete details 
on LIQUIDOMETER instruments. 


rue LIQUIDOMETER « 


Have you checked Plaza rates 
recently? You know the excel 
lence of PLAZA service 
and appointments, but do you 
know that rotes at the 


cuisine 


Plora are moderate? 


VAN 


* NEW YORK 


Henry A. Rost A 
President and 
Managing Directoy ——,) oth) 


FIFTH AVE. + FACING CENTRAL PARK 


The choice in 

hundreds of 
Industry's strong right arm 
for lifting and carrying loads 
ranging from 500 Ibs. to 
12,000 Ibs.—easily, quickly, 
safely and economically. 
ELECTROLIFT, Inc. 


30 Church St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Quiet operation 
—close head 
room—repe or 
push button con- 


Address 
Dept. BW for 
CATALOG 


“WOR 


ELECTROLIFT 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


(Income Index — 136.1; 
Month Ago—134.8; Year Ago—113.8 

Under the stress of war, the New Eng 
land economy is developing a split per 
sonality. On the one hand, the drive 
for 168-hour-per-week operations will lift 
employment over the next few months in 
plants producing aircraft and parts, ma- 
chine tools, small arms, nonferrous 
metals, and merchant and naval ships, 
even though hiring will have to wait 
upon a smoother flow of materials and 


BOSTON 


7 


62,573 sq. ml. pop. 8,018,906 


ST. LOUIS (Income Index—146.4; 
Month Ago—144.2; Year Ago—116.1)— 
War is apt to reinforce the upward, bet- 
ter-than-average tilt of this Reserve dis 
trict’s income curve (BW—Dec. 27'41, 
p47). This interior region’s already large 
share of awards for new industrial facili 
ties is apt to increase, whereas curtailment 
of durable civilian-goods production will 
constitute only a minor deflationary in- 
fluence. 

Layoffs are bound to mount in the St 
Louis industrial area, but arms plants 
there will more than absorb the displaced 
workers in coming months. And in other 
large centers such as Louisville and Mem 
phis, dislocations are apt to be negligible 
Evansville, Ind., and two or three other 
northern district industrial towns may be 
harder hit, but, on the other hand, lum 
bering and construction employment in 
southern areas will benefit from the new 
cantonment program (BW —Nov.29'4], 
p48). 


upon accelerated labor-training prograi 

On the other hand, expansion is |i 
ited in the consumer-goods industr 
already operating at capacity. Inde 
minor layoffs have already occurred 
such lines as paper and rubber, and 
textiles (at Fall River, North Adan 
and Holyoke, for lack of percale, g: 
goods, and silk). Furthermore, the 
tension of war to the Pacific probably \ 
interrupt imports, cutting dawn shippi 
that serves the district’s many wool 
and worsted and shoe and_Ieatl 
factories. 

Nondefense metal trades (BW—N« 
1°41,p42) are now contending agai 
mounting shortages of copper, bra 
special steels, etc. But disemployment 
in these lines is apt to be more tha 
offset by arms expansion. And incom 
and sales prospects in the area—especial 
at the arms centers—seem likely to d 
as well as, if not better than, the 1 
tional average. 


Farm prospects are likewise good 
Weather permitting, live-stock and dai 
production in Missouri and southern II}; 
nois and Indiana is certain to rise. In 
accordance with the new 100%-of- parity 
loan law, future prices are assured to co 
ton farmers in Arkansas and Mississippi; 
rural sales there, lifted by the past sea 
son’s exceptional returns, are still run 
ning high. In Kentucky, tobacco receipt 
are sharply up, even though the crop is 
10% smaller than 1940's. 


ND. 7 
Ke ALouisville 


195,902 sq. mi. pop. 10, 187,405 


DALLAS (Income Index — 149.7; 
Month Ago—147.1; Year Ago—124.0 
Work is starting on a $29,000,000 army 
camp at Bastrop, Tex. This is the tip- 
off to the nearby effects of the Victory 
Program on this southwestern region. 
Construction of new cantonments, fly- 
ing schools, etc., will naturally increase 
demand for East Texas lumber; retail 
sales will boom at and near camp sites 

Armament output is due to increase, 
too. Employment is already rising at 


385,447 sq. mi. 


pop. 7,733,748 


new defense factories; at Houston, th« 
Sheffield Steel Co. is putting up a $22,- 
000,000 addition. A new natural gaso 
line plant also is going up near Houston 
BW—Nov. 29, ’41, p. 48). Petroleum 
payrolls are running well above 194! 
levels, but ultimately, the industry may 
be affected by (1) diversion of tanker 
space, and (2) curtailment of automobil 
driving (if people begin to use their cars 
sparingly). 

War has reinforced prospects for an 
expanding livestock market, and with 
ranges and cattle in west Texas, and 
southern New Mexico and Arizona in 
unusually fine condition, the income out 
look is bright. Recent weather has been 
generally favorable for late harvesting 
and preparation of land for 1942 plant 
ings. In southwest Texas, winter truck 
and citrus crops have recovered after a 
late start; and final yields are likely te 
be heavy. Prices are good, too, and 
first-quarter receipts should be large. 
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Burlap Controlled | 


Use restricted to bagging 
for farm and chemical products. 
U.S. stockpile set up; whole in- | 
dustry strictly regulated. 


Burlap has now been put under com- 

plete allocation control because of the 
uncertainty of future shipments of the 
bagging fabric from Calcutta, where al- 
most 90% of the world’s supply is man- 
ufactured (BW—Aug.30'41,p26). 
e Shipping Allocation—OPMI’s order ex- 
tends to every activity of the industry: 
Cargo space, for example, is strictly al- 
located. Under this plan, which con- 
ceivably might become the pattern for 
other wholly-imported commodities, im- 
porters are rationed according to their 
average annual imports for the years 
1935 to 1939, inclusive. 

Use of burlap is now restricted to 
bagging agricultural and chemical prod- 
ucts, which formerly accounted for 
three-quarters of all burlap consump- 
tion. The furniture, upholstery, rug 
and carpet, textile, meat-packing, and 
rubber industries must now get along 
without any. 

Two-thirds of all burlap on its way 
to this country will be set aside for 
OPM’s stockpile, on which the Army, 
Navy, and civilian defense agencies will 
have first call. Much of it, of course, 
will be used for protective sand-bags 
and for camouflage. 
¢ Proportionate Sales—In selling burlap 
to nonimporting bag manufacturers, im- 
porters must dole it out in proportion 
to their customers’ purchases in 1939 
and 1940. In turn, bag manufacturers 
—both those who import their own fab- 
ric and those who buy from importers— 
can distribute bags to their customers 
only in the same proportion as in 1941. 

OPM requires certificates and reports 
all along the line. Bag users must certify 
to manufacturers, as a condition to se- 
curing bags, that their inventories will 
not thereby be made larger than a 30- 
day supply. 


McNutt Package 


Grocers, pleased by FSA’s 


warning on hoarding, plan big | 
campaign for foods included on | 


four-day family supply list. 


Last week Federal Security Adminis- | 


trator Paul V. McNutt tossed a twofold 
blessing in the direction of the grocery 
industry. As Director of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services he issued a list of 


'ood which “‘is all any family needs to | 
keep in stock during wartime” and to | 
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TRANE 


QUENCHING OIL COOLER 


Trane Blower Fan 


Trane Evaporative Cooler 


Does Double Duty 


Cools 2000 pounds of bolts and 
screws per hour; warms factory 
with salvaged heat 


‘THE Trane Quenching Oil Cooler in this national de 
fense plant serves a dual purpose—and an economical 

one! The unit is used by an important manufacture 

bolts and screws for cooling quenching oil and for heating 

the plant with the air from this quenching oil cooler 

bolts and screws come from a gas furnace at a temperatu 

of around 1600° to 1700° and are dumped into oil vat 

the rate of 2000 lbs. per hour. The Trane Quenching 

Cooler cools this oil and maintains it at 140° while 

same time, salvaging the heat for warming the fa 


This is an example of the multitude of industrial proce 
applications possible with Trane’s complete line of h« 
cooling and air conditioning equipment. Trane Clin 
Changers, Heating and Cooling Coils, Evaporative ( 
densers, Evaporative Coolers, Turbo-Vacuum Compre 
and other products are playing an important role in the vital 
operations of defense plants throughout the country 

In many cases, like the one cited here, it is possible to 
“kill two birds with one stone” and select equipment 
which will both assist a plant production process and pro 
vide healthful comfort as well. 

There are, from coast to coast, 85 Trane offices prepared to 
serve you. A Trane representative near you is ready to dis- 
cuss your industrial heating and air conditioning problen 


TR 


THE TRANE COMPANY - LACROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Also TRAWE COMPANY OF GC, 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 


HEATING.- COOLING . 


DA, LTO. « TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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boot he emphasized that “hoarding is 

unnecc Cssary. 

e Packaging Plan—The_ grocers are 

mildly thankful, of course, for the anti- 

hoarding plea (hoarding leads to higher 

prices, and higher prices invariably bring 

squawks from the public). But far more 

interesting was the food list. Why, 

mused the grocers and manufacturers, 

wouldn't it be feasible to make a pack- 

age of the McNutt suggestions and thus 

have a slick merchandising plan? 
Here’s the list, which is supposed to 

supply a family of four for four days: 

Milk, evaporated. . .16 cans 

Cheese pert jars 5 oz.) 

Dried beans or peas.,..4 lb. dried, or 4 cans 

baked 

Peanut butter Ib. jar 

Vegetables, canned cans (No. 24) 

‘Tomatoes, canned .4 cans No. 24, or 6 


cans juice 
Fruit, canned ...+4 cans No. 2 
Grapefruit juice .4 cans No. 

Ib. prunes or apri- 
cots; 4 lb. raisins 

to 5 Ibs. 

packages 

Ib. 


Dried fruit 


Meat or fish, canned... 
Prepared cereal 

Cereal to be cooked 
Whole wheat crac 

Soda crackers 

Chocolate bars oi 
Cocoa or chocolate syrup. ! 
Sugar package 
Jam . jar 
2 ee Ree 4 lb. can 
Tea . package 


packages 
packages 


@ Too Small—There’s a similar list, de- 
signed to feed one person for one day, 
but for merchandising purposes it has 
too many dabs of this and that to make 
it worthwhile as a complete package. 
To date the latter package hasn't 
been put on the market, nor have gro- 
cers put any advertising behind the 
McNutt suggestions—mainly — because 
there hasn't been enough time. But 
there’s plenty of interest in the list, and 
a good bit of letter-writing to Washing- 
ton for copies of the McNutt statement. 
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PRODUCTION 


Vanadium’s Trail 


Colorado producers ask 
for a road into wilderness as 
they widen their operations to 
meet country’s war needs. 


Vanadium now has been placed under 

a complete system of allocation by 
OPM’s Priorities Division (BW—Dec. 
27’41,p27), and west-rn mining interests 
are trynig to figure out how best to in- 
crease domestic output quickly. ‘They 
would like to have Uncle Sam build a 
new road into some of America’s wildest 
country—the upper Grand Canyon re- 
gion—but, failing that, they would settle 
for improvements to existing state roads 
that would help keep them passable in 
winter weather. 
@ Much in Demand—In the steel indus- 
try vanadium is hardly a volume item. 
The adjacent corners of Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Arizona probably 
yiclded 1,000 tons in 1941 and perhaps 
as much more was imported from Peru’s 
much richer deposits. Now, however, 
demand is running far ahead of supply. 
Western producers would like, in 1942, 
to be able to turn out 2,000 tons of the 
silvery metal which makes steel harder, 
tougher, and springier. 

They want a better road because this 
country’s premier supply of vanadium, 
uranium, and radium is secreted in wild 
highland, gashed with arroyos. ‘The ele- 
ments are tucked away in lenses, pock- 
ets, and small veins over a region about 
the size of Connecticut. 
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Remodeled and renovated, this mill of Vanadium Corp. of America at Na- 
turita, Colo., is one of those now busy turning out vanadium for alloy steels. 
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e Detector Employed—There is sai + 
be enough ore in Colorado to las: { 
100 years at the present rate of 

ery. More is constantly being located 
through use of the new gamma-ray 11d) 
active detector, which reveals the 
ence of uranium and radium, usual! 
found associated with vanadium in the 
carnotite ores of the region. 

Just how nature stored this regio; 
with these valuable ores is still som, 
thing of a puzzle to geologists 
miners. These heavy radio-active met: 
would ordinarily be found in the origina 
igneous rocks, but these carnotite 
found amid sandstone strata. 

@ Micro-Organic Bequest?—F urthe: 
nadium is almost always found asso- 
ciated with organic matter, and a trac 
of it is apparently necessary for living o: 
ganisms. This has led the experts t 
wonder if there was here a deposit som« 
what like that of the iron-skeletonc 
micro-organisms of the Lake Superi 
region which died by the billions an 
bequeathed their bony structures to the 
steel industry. 

These Colorado ores first were worked 

at the turn of the century—but originall 
for radium, not vanadium. Pioneers i: 
this venture were the Flannery brothers 
Joe and Mike, cherub-faced Pitt 
burghers from a family of undertaker 
They started making nuts and bolts, but 
soon became interested in exploring for 
the odd new elements just being dis 
covered. 
e By Burro Back—They found radium i 
western Colorado. ‘They toted in su 
plies, built a mill, and hauled out con 
centrates on burro back. From 1910 t 
1923, these operations produced most ot 
this country’s radium requirements 
However, the mines were forced to clos 
completely because of the discovery ot 
the rich pitchblend deposits of the Be 
gian Congo. Subsequently, supply wa‘ 
further swelled by the deposits of the 
Barren Lake region of Canada. 

Meanwhile, the brothers grew inte! 
ested in vanadium located in the Minas- 
raga deposits at a 14,000-ft. elevation in 
Peru. There they began mining and 
carrying ore out by llama-back. Manv- 
facturers in the United States had been 
slow to get interested in vanadium. Ihe 
first big vanadium-steel order went int 
the locks for the Panama Canal. Late: 
vanadium was adopted as an alloying 
element for automobile springs, and 
today it has a wartime job in tool steels 
in which molybdenum has been called 
upon to replace scarce tungsten. 

e Two Corporations — Ultimately the 
two Flannery brothers sold their vana- 
dium properties to Charles M. Schwab 
and Leonard Replogle, who organized 
the Vanadium Corp. of America. About 
the same time U.S. Vanadium Corp. 
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built a plant near Rifle, in western Col- 
orado, which produced vanadium in 
moderate amounts until the deposits 

etered out in 1931. 

Seeking a new location, U.S. Vana- 

dium’s scouts decided on the old south- 
western Colorado area. A mill to treat 
120 tons of ore a day was completed 
early in 1937 and soon was working 
overtime. A second unit of like capacity 
was added, and in 1940 a tailings mill 
was built to treat worked-over ores for 
uranium and for the small amount of 
yanadium missed in the mill process. 
e Working on Old Sites—In 1940, Va- 
nadium Corp. of America renovated and 
reopened a mill at Naturita, Colo. (the 
company Owns thousands of acres in the 
vicinitv). U.S. Vanadium, at Uravan, is 
working at the site of the original Flan 
nery radium mill and has recovered from 
the dump the vanadium that was origi- 
nally wasted. 

Since the vanadium is in sandstone, 

the milling process simply involves 
grinding to sand size. The vanadium 
then is leached out by roasting with 
salt. The sodium in the salt combines 
with the vanadium to form a soluble 
metavanadate which is dissolved out in 
hot water, precipitated with acid as “‘red 
cake,” further heated and compressed to 
a black oxide, ready for hauling. 
e Salt and Coal at Hand—The one break 
the vanadium miners get is that salt and 
coal for the process are near-by. Other- 
wise everything for such a town as Ura- 
van, with its population of nearly 1,000, 
has to be trucked in laboriously. Uravan 
is 95 miles from the railroad at Grand 
Junction. 

In past years, the companies made the 
the best of a bad transportation situa- 
tion. One built 75 miles of its own 
road, put more than $100,000 into 
trucks. Now, with large demand from 
war industries, the mines are yelling for 
all the way up to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars of federal money for better 
roads. 


ROCKET PLANE SOON? 


The rocket plane is out of the dream 
stage. Press reports of the use by Italy 
of a jet impulse motor are accurate ex- 
cept that its performance is greatly 
overrated. The Army Air Corps and the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics are pushing development of a 
tremendously improved design by Dr. 
E. B. Myers, now working at the Air 
Corps laboratory at Wright Field. 

The Italian job is an earlier product 
of Dr. Myers’ years of experimentation 
in this field. Mussolini’s rocket plane is 


spectacular but the efficiency is less than | 
that of the conventional gasoline air- | 


plane engine, being something over 3 Ib. 
per horsepower. Today’s average gaso- 
line power plant, including all accesso- 
ries, is approximately 2 Ib. per horse- 
power. The latest Myers motor weighs 
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This new Chane 
really is Quier 


Kight-and wil : 


wear longer 


-because its guler 


Quiet operation of a crane is 
important. The vital points in a 
crane—the points where friction 
occurs—are usually hidden. And 
excessive friction, which is the 
forerunner of maintenance 
charges and time out for repairs, 
is first revealed by screeching, 
rumbling, or growling at these 
hidden vital points. It is only 
when a crane operates quietly 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
Reduce Noise and Wear in Whiting Cranes 


Vibration 
and bind- 
ing have 
been re- 
duced to a 
minimum. 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


Production * 4] 


and smoothly that you can be 
sure of trouble-free operation 
over an extended period of 
service. 

In Whiting cranes, every vital 
point has received special con- 
sideration. Herringbone gears, 
roller bearings, tapered-tread 
drive wheels, flexible couplings, 
rotating axle bearings—all these 
contribute to quiet operation and 
long life. Capacities from one to 
400 tons. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ill. 
Builders of quality cranes for over 


fifty years. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET... 


“How to Write a Traveling 
Crane Specification” 


120 Ib. and delivers over 2,000 hp., 
according to its designer. ‘The means 
by which he accomplished this can- 
not be disclosed. ‘The motor is con- 
trollable by a fuel valve, and is not 
overly noisy. It is reported that the Air 
Corps aims to use it as a helper for 
taking off heavy loads. Later on, if 
successful, it may be installed as a 
plane’s sole motive power. The jet 
engine may be adaptable as motive 
power for other forms of transportation. 

In the course of Dr. Myers’ search for 
a suitable fuel for a jet impulse motor 
he turned out pugite, now being 
used by the British in loading bombs. 
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SALVAGE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC 


As the OPM campaign to save every 
scrap gets under way, scenes like these 
at the Western Electric Co. and its 
reclamation subsidiary, Nassau Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., will become in- 
creasingly familiar throughout indus- 
try. Out at the Hawthorne Works in 
Cicero, IIl., nickel-bearing cores of 
junked coils are reclaimed by an arbor 
press (left, above). Chips from bar 
milling operations are marked with 
colored paint for precise identification 
(right, above). Since identification 


SOYBEAN SYNTHETIC 


Add a new one to the multitudinous 
uses of the occidentalized soybean—soy- 
bean synthetic fiber for textiles. Just 
before the old year tottered to a close, 
Ford Motor Car Co. announced that 
the wool-like new material is being pro- 
duced at 1,000 lb. per day in a pilot 
plant at Highland Park, Mich., and will 
shortly go into accelerating production 
in part of a new plant opposite the Ford 
Airport at Dearborn. 

The process of making the fiber is 
complex. Protein, derived from the bean 
and dissolved, becomes a viscous sub 


and segregation are twin “musts” of 
successful salvage, small chips aud 
punchings are sorted into marked con 
tainers according to their alloy content 
(left). When identification by color 
code or container is not feasible, an 
experienced operator sorts them }y 
eye before they go into a baling press 
(left, below). Immediately after press 
ing, a pneumatic hoist lifts baled scrap 
trom the press, dumps it into a skid 
bin, and a rotating fork shoots it into 
a freight car (right, below). 


stance. Extruded through 500-hole 
spinnerets into an acid bath, and later 
“set” in a formaldehyde bath, it emerges 
as crinkly fibers, ready for washing, dry- 
ing cutting into staple lengths, and spin- 
ning. It is produced at “considerably 
less than half the cost of sheep’s wool” 
with which it must be blended for opti- 
mum results. Early production will go 
into auto upholstery fabrics, but Henry 
Ford already wears a soybean fiber suit. 


UNFREEZING GAS LINES 


Good news for natural gas users comes 
from the Bureau of Mines and _ the 
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recent progress in boiler manu- 
facture, this world’s largest boiler 
plate-bending press is capable of cold 
bending boiler plate up to 7 inches 
thick and in lengths up to 40 feet. It 
permits the forming of heavy boiler 
drums by the most desirable method 
and in the shortest possible time. The 
ability to cold form in the final stages 
of bending assures the greatest accu- 
racy of circularity and helps to reveal 
flaws which might readily escape de- 
tection with the hot-bending method. 
Operated at its maximum capacity, 
this press exerts a pressure of 6000 
tons. Its overall height is 55 feet; its 
beams, with attachments, weigh nearly 
1,000,000 Ibs.; over 1000 tons of poured 
concrete were required for its massive 
foundation. With other presses of small- 
er capacity and heavy rolling equip- 
ment, it gives C-E unexcelled facilities 
for the manufacture of boiler drums. 
What significance has this big press 
for the man who influences the selec- 
tion of boiler plant equipment? It is 
evidence of a manufacturing policy 
which in hundreds of less dramatic 
ways provides the purchaser with the 
latest achievements in design and con- 
struction when he entrusts his steam 
generating problems to C-E. A-681 


A SPECTACULAR example of 


SOSA ENED Y yt 


At Right—One of two 3000-ton four-post 
hydraulic press units showing one of the 
main rams which are 50” in diameter. 
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Boiler Plate-Bending Press 


World’s Most Complete Line of 
Steam Generating and Related 
Equipment for all Industrial Service. 


BOILERS * STOKERS * PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS 
FURNACES * STEAM GENERATING UNITS 
SUPERHEATERS * AIR HEATERS * ECONOMIZERS 
CHEMICAL RECOVERY UNITS 
DRYING AND INCINERATION SYSTEMS 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, INC. 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE 
STEEL 
WAVE 
SKID 
All metal, 
all sizes, 
ell capacities 


In Bending There Is 
STRENGTH 


@ Service designers put extreme 
strength and resistance-to-jamming into a 
lightweight all-metal skid by means of well 
placed angles and corrugations. Result: 
longer service, thus greater service to hard- 
pressed industry. Write for descriptive folder. 
SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO., 630 N 
wood Ave., Albion, Mich., Eastern Factory: 420 Somerville 


Ave., Somerville (Boston), Mass. as = > Seana United 
Steel Corporation, Lid., SC&T Co, Di 


EAVIL 


>*x SKIDS x 4 


Browns- 


@ USE MORTON'S SALT TABLETS @ 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Illinois 


« » 


‘A nation at war 
cannot carry deadheads.”’ 


BUSINESS WEEK, 
December 27, 1941. 


ICTORY will call for “the keenest manage- 

ment industry has ever known, unremitting 

research, reduction of waste—in time, labor 
and material keeping our machinery working as 
near to full capacity as we can contrive, skillful 
coordination by management”—and equally intelli- 
gent cooperation on the part of the whole organi- 
zation 


It all means efficiency 
never known before, 


. efficiency of a degree 

even in American industry. 
And efficiency is a matter of Men and Methods. 
Sometimes new =N—frequently new methods. 
What better place to find the MEN with known 
ability to get things done—the Management Men 
of America than in Business Week the 
magazine called “one of the most useful maga- 
zines in awe fl a’? Its “clues” offers you the 
means. 
The “clues” advertising column furnishes a quick 
method of reaching 117,000 of America’s leading 
Management Men—and doing it economically. 
Make “clues’’ your new Method for locating the 
new MEN you need. Rate: 50 cents per word: 
$5. minimum. Forms for the January 10 issue 
close January 6. 


« » 
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With the accelerator of American 
industry pushed to the floorboard, 
in response to defense exigencies, 
incidental breakage and scrapping of 
cutting tools begins to hit a new 
high. Though some misuse is un- 
avoidable, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., veteran Philadelphia tool manu- 
facturer, believes that 


Tool Conservation Control Plan 


mechanics in following their instruc 
tions. 

In addition there will be free bullc 
tin board posters and engineering 
service in the selection and applica 
tion of tools to a given plant. The 
slogan of the plan will be, “Conser 
vation Serves Everyone.” 


many workers are in- 


CONSERVATION CONTROL CARD No. 29 


adequately informed 
on the care and use 


Thin Planer Knives 


of power saws, hand 


| Wow to obtain greater efficiency and make knives last longer. 


saws, files, cutters, 


CAUSE CORRECTION 


etc., and plans short- 
ly to announce the 
“Disston Conserva- 
tion Control Plan.” 
Distinctive feature is 
a series of 36, 4x6-in. 
cards (sample, right) 
for the education 


Overheating in grinding 


Clean knives thoroughly before 
and after grinding. Use a soft, 
fine grain stone—use utmost 
care in grinding, either dry or 
wet. If ground wet, use a 
heavy force of water or some 
other coolant. See charts for 
bevels 


of shop mechanics, 
each one on a _ par- 
ticular tool: how to 
select the right tool 
for the job; how to 
use it properly; how 
to sharpen it; how to 


Worn gibs, uneven bear- 


Resurface gibs occasionally, 
also the knife pockets. Worn 
gibs and knife pockets which 
are not true are cause for much 
breakage—keep them in good 
order 


ing in knife pockets 


prevent its damage; 
how to get the most 
out of it. Along with 
the cards, which will 
be supplied without 
cost to all industries 


balance 


Not properly fitted in 


Knives should be balanced in 
sets. Use set gauge to insure 
all knives are evenly seated in 
head 


head. 


requesting them, will 
be information show- 
ing how to apply 
them in the shop, 
how to interest the 


|Planed lumber 


of knives 
heating 


showing signs| Cutting edge dull, too 


Keep knives sharp—knives may 
be jointed several times be- 
fore grinding is necessary but 
do not allow too much heel. 


much heel. 


American Gas Association, whose scien- 
tists have been jointly studying the 
“freezing” of natural gas pipelines for 
the past four years. The problem is 
sufficiently licked to assure an adequate 
supply of the vital fuel from the Okla- 
homa and Texas fields for industrial and 
domestic consumers in the West, Mid- 
west, and East. 

The lines don’t freeze up at the on- 
set of cold weather with an everyday 
variety of ice but, at temperatures as 
high as 60F, with snowlike crystalline 
“gas hydrates’”—chemical compounds 
formed by the union of water that con- 
denses out of the gas with certain other 
gas constituents. If the hydrates build 
up sufficiently, they can cut down gas 
flow considerably. 

What the bureau scientists have 
found, by taking continuous tempera- 
ture readings every ten miles along the 
340-mile pipeline from the Texas Pan- 
handle to Denver, is that the tempera- 
ture of gas neem approximates the 
temperature of the ground at the depth 


of the center of the pipe, and that insu- 
lating the pipe is prohibitively expen 
sive. What the Association scientists 
have found is that hydrate formation 
can be considerably checked (1) by 
thoroughly eninge) * the gas before 
it enters the lines and (2) by giving the 
gas continuous shots of med chemical 
inhibitors. ‘Though the problem is suf 
ficiently licked to insure a continuous 
supply of gas for the time being, the 
study will be continued. 


EXPERTS ON CALL 


Manufacturers in need of experienced 
chemists and chemical engineers to work 
on problems of shortages, substitutions, 
and readjustment of plants and equip- 
ment can get =a from the Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers, Inc., 50 East 41st St., New 
York, N. Y. The association will fur 
nish on request the names of trained 
consultants in chemistry and chemical 
engineering. 
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NEW PRODUCTS: 


Blackout Light 


British blackout experience and the 
requirements of the British Air Raid 
Precautions Specification are embodied 
in the new Holophane Blackout Light 
for factory yards, store entrances, high- 


ways, and other outdoor applications. 
Mounted at a height of 20 ft., and at a 
spacing of about 100 ft., its little 6-watt 
light spreads 0.0002 foot candles of 
illumination on the ground—‘the ap 
proximate equivalent of star light on a 
clear night’”—without danger of detec- 
tion from hostile planes. As developed 
by Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, the unit has an outside 
diameter of 10, in., and is equipped 
with a prism glass ray spreader with 
black-enameled center designed to pre- 
vent tell-tale light from shining directly 
downward. 


Dust-Collecting Grinder 


Only one of its three glass fiber filters 
shows in the rear view of the space 


—_ 


saving new Hammond “OK” Grinder 
with self-contained OK Dust Collector. 


Cracks a Nut Problem—And Gives the Air- 
craft Industry A Better Product — Faster! 


@ The castellated nuts shown 
above are small but vital parts 
used in aircraft engines. The three 
in the upper row have just come 
from the cutting machine. They 
are loaded with burrs and the 
edges have a knife-like sharp- 
ness. Both conditions must be 
remedied because (1) these nuts 
are attached to moving engine 
= and have to be free of all 

urrs and foreign material that 
might break off and get into the 
oil; and (2) unless the sharp cor- 
ners are broken, there is a pos- 
sibility of their scratching highly 
stressed parts during assembly. 


Osborn Brushing Specialists 
observed this finishing operation 
while conducting an Osborn 
Brushing Analysis in the plant 
of an aircraft parts manufacturer. 
Brushes were being employed 
for this purpose, but neither the 
desired finish or production 
speed was being obtained. After 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


careful study, Osborn engineers 
developed an improved technique, 
using a combination of brush 
tyPes and abrasives, which pro- 

uces a better finish such as that 
obtained on the three nuts in the 
lower row, at speeds far in ex- 
cess of present methods. 


There are numerous other 
parts that require burr removal 
and the breaking of sharp cor- 
ners. Osborn Brushing Special- 
ists will be glad to show you how 
these operations can be handled 
efficiently with wire wheels, tam- 
pico brushes or cord sections, 
or any combination of these 
units. An Osborn Brushing Anal- 
ysis of your plant will bring to 
light many such jobs where 
power brushes can —_— pro- 
duction, cut costs and improve 
products. Write today for com- 
plete information. The Osborn 
et Nay Company, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Osborn Brushing Analysis 


OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


Brushes 


A multi-blade collector fan is started | 
and stopped by the switch that controls 
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IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the unusual times 
ahead, you must interview a group of those most 
likely able to serve you. Here are 6 reasons why 
we belong in that group: 
1. We offer the advantages of a small agency 
with a large-agency trained staff. 2. Our prin- 
cipals have irected their own commercial 
businesses. 3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fundamental 
with us—for greater adve g results. 5. We 
know how to use advertising to do many jobs 
(other than move merchandise). 6. We serve a 
diversified group of national accounts—from class 
to industrial, from package goods to service. 
Further facts in our new 5-minute folder, “Business 
Men Handle My Advertising.’” Write for your copy. 


J. M. HICKERSON Inc. 


Advertising Agency Service 
110 East 42nd Street, N.Y. © MUrray Hill 3-7426 


| the grinding wheels. Air ducts within 


the base are so shaped that heavier par- 
ticles are carried downward and trapped 
in a compartment behind the filters. 
Filters require little attention because 
they must remove only the lighter par- 
ticles from the air stream. Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Inc., 1641 Doug- 
las Ave., Kalamazoo, will manufacture 
the machine in 10-, 12-, and 14-in. sizes 
for tool grinding and light snagging. 
The company plans also to manufacture 
the dust collector as a separate unit. 


Portable Coolant Pump 


With the wide variety of metals and 


alloys to be drilled, tapped, turned, 


Th 


* 


977 houses 


built 


in 73 working days 


At Vallejo, California, a city was built in 10 
weeks! Compare this modern miracle of pre- 
fabrication with 1600 houses built by conven- 
tional methods—in 9 months’ time, requiring 
5 times as many workers! The savings in cost 
are obvious. 


Thousands of Homasote Precision-Built 
Homes have been erected in all parts of the 


Homasote Homes are Q-U-I-E-T: Owners 
report that the sound-deadening qualities 
of Homasote make their homes the quietest 
they have ever lived in. 


country, over the past seven years. Here is the 
proof that prefabrication has come of age. 
Here is the tested answer to employee hous- 
ing, large-scale realty developments, tourist 
camps, slum clearance and similar projects. 


Homasote Homes are permanent, quality 
homes—machine-perfect, doubly insulated— 
demountable, if required. They may be of any 
type, any size, any design. When the present 
emergency is over, 67 fabricating plants 
throughout the country will supply Homasote 
Homes—representing the utmost in value for 
the building dollar. For complete informa- 
tion, write: 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


“Own- 
BANKERS «Form oan 


of ample mortgog® 
war. Write us for com 
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ground, and milled, there is har |ly , 
machine shop that cannot use 0 ¢ o, 
more of the new Gray Portable C ant 
Pumps developed by Gray-Mills ©, 
215 W. Ontario St., Chicago. Each ; 
a unit complete with motor- iver 
pump, 34-gal. tank, strainer, fi xjb) 
metal tubing, plug-in connector, 
ing bale, and valve to regulate the fo, 
of coolant from a drop at a time to 


d 


50-gal.-per-hr. flood. Also available are 
“Flo-Bac” pans and return hoses for 
different types of machine tools. Basic 
idea is to have a portable pump for cach 
type of coolant that might be required 
on special rush jobs, thus eliminating 
the necessity of cleaning out and 
filling any coolant system that might be 
used on regular production. 


War-Time Caraway 


Dill seed, shelled and impregnated 
with caraway oil, becomes “Dill-Car” 
Seed, new product of Richard J. Spitz, 
120 Wall St., New York. Baked in and 
on top of rye bread for the noon-day 
“ham-on-rye,” it tastes and looks like 
genuine imported caraway seed, but 
costs considerably less. 


“Fibrated Leather” 


Faced with accelerating shortages in 
jute, hemp, cork, rubber, woodpulp, 
and other vegetable substances used for 
gaskets, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., developed “No. 841 Fibrated Lea 
ther Gasket Material. It is genuine 
leather, separated into its countless mi- 
croscopic fibers and recombined with 
a leatherlike protein adhesive into large 
sheets 1/64 to 4 in. thick, ready for 
cutting into gaskets of any size. In 
tests, the new material has “survived one 
week in oil kept at 250 F, one week in 
gasoline at 70 F, 24 hours in boiling 
water, and one weck in air heated to 
250 F, without serious effects or changes 
in its structure and dimensions.” 
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LABOR 


labor's Board 


Lack of organization on 
industry's part enables A.F.L. 


! 


and CLO. to gain advantage - 


in preliminaries to war control. 


It was apparent this week that creat- 
ing the War Labor Board, which the 
President’s industry-union conference 
had unanimously recommended (BW— 
Dec.27'41,p15), was just as thorny a 
roblem as. had been that of trying to 
get labor and business to agree on a 
formula for industrial peace. 

e Hardly an Agreement—lhe industry- 
union conference adjourned sine die last 
week after the White House made the 
final decision in favor of submitting all 
disputes to the new labor board. ‘Ihe 


industrialist conferees had wanted the | 


board instructed against taking up dis- 
putes over the union shop. ‘The adjourn- 
ment of the conference, after five days 
of meetings, was just the signal for a 
renewal of bargaining, lobbying, and 


deal-making. In this phase of prelimi- | 


nary maneuvering, whose outcome was top 


certain to influence the personnel and 
policies of the new board, the initiative 
rested with labor. The A.F.L. 
C.1.0. operated as a single unit, press- 
ing the initial advantage which the 
President’s intervention in the confer- 
ence had given labor. 

@ Cold Shoulder for Davis—The unions 


and | 


focused their pressure on getting ap- | 


pointed to the chairmanship of the War 
Labor Board a man whose attitude on 
the union-shop question was “right.” 
The labor leaders were opposed to Wil- 
liam H. Davis, who presides over the 
National Defense Mediation Board and 
who acted as moderator in the big in- 
dustry-union meetings. Davis had ren- 


dered himself “unacceptable” because | 


of his defense of NDMB’s decision 


against giving John L. Lewis’s organ- | 


ization a union shop in the captive coal 
mines (BW—Noy.15’41,p14). 


to be the one originally most favored 
by the White House. Industry recalled 
the Davis board’s decision for mainte- 
nance-of-union membership in the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. case 
which led to the government's taking 
over at Kearny (BW —Aug.30’41,p15). 
It was considered an index of Davis’s 
strong pro-labor leanings. 

¢ Employers Kept Apart—Employers 
were consulted about the new board’s 
personnel by Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins, who was the President’s agent in 


NOT 
BUT 


FOR YOU TO LICK 


How Taylor Instruments can help you win 
the fight you've got to win! 


Use Taylor Instruments to help you 
lick a shortage of man-power that may 
be crippling your power to produce. 
Taylor Instruments are designed 
to relieve your human operators of 
much mere “watchman” work on proc- 
essing operations. They automatically 
guard precision production. Using 
Taylors, even your unskilled opera- 
tors can turn out skilled results. Taylor 
Instruments free your skilled operators 
for jobs where their skill is even more 
urgently needed. And Taylors relieve 
all your men of much of the strain of 
longer hours at high speed —a ‘‘crack- 
up”’ danger threatening al! industry. 


Use Taylor Instruments to help you 
lick a shortage of machines. Taylor In- 
struments can help your essential 
equipment to produce fast and well. 
You may not be able to get more 
equipment now, but you may be able 
to get more work now from the equip- 


Use Taylor Ins’yments to help you 
lick a shortage of materials. Many ma- 
terials are scarce these days, and get- 
ting scarcer. Taylor Instruments 
should be doing a big job of waste- 
prevention for you—helping you get 


| every possible use out of what you’ve 


got. If you’re using the substitute 
materials which are proving them- 
selves such good soldiers in the fight, 
remember that the precision control 
made possible by Taylor Instruments 
is responsible for the very existence of 
many of these substitutes. 


Use Taylor Instruments to help you 
lick high manufacturing costs. Where 
prices were “pegged,” as of July 29, 
1941, manufacturers had to absorb 
future increases in labor and materials 
costs. You’ve got to keep your produc- 
tion costs down, and keep them from 
increasing. You should be able to cut 


| your production costs, by using Taylor 
’ | Instruments to eliminate waste. Taylor 
Nor were employers supporting the | 


Davis candidacy, which was considered | 


the consultations, but they were heard | 
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Instruments can help you insure top 
quality at top speed, with minimum 
waste. 


Use Taylor Instruments to help you 
lick shortage of time. Save time by 
speeding up your plant operations. 
You can save time safely, because 
Taylor Instruments eliminate the slow- 
down caused by human errors. Rely 
on Taylor Instruments to help do 
things right—and do them fast. 


Taylor Instruments can help you 
now, when America needs your pro- 
duction. Call on Taylor today. Tell us 
how we can help you—fast. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 


” 


The New Taylor Fulscope 
Controller protecting A mer- 
tca’s power to produce with 
not I but 5 forms of control. 


‘Taylor 


Indicating f Recording « Controlling 


TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 2n/ LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 
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America's First Line of Defense is ready. 

Proud of our part in supplying much of its 
requirements for refrigeration over a period 
of two generations, we salute the United 
States Navy, and wish it ever success in its 
great mission. 

Over half of the total production of the 
Frick Works is now directed toward Defense. 

We invite your early inquiry on any re- 
frigerating, ice-making, or air conditioning 
equipment you need. Write 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Penna. 


TRADE MARK 


Refrigeration 


* * * * * * * 


NEITHER BUSINESS NOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION CAN EXIST WITHOUT 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS 


% Office equipment and systems are playing a major role in the 
national defense program and Globe-Wernicke is proud of the 
work we are doing to speed up business routine. 


% Practically every activity of government and business depends 
upon the facilities to make records and preserve them for ready’ 
reference. Without office work there would be very little pro- 
duction of anything needed to turn the wheels of industry and 
commerce. Airplanes, ships, guns, tanks and all war materials 
ase first created in offices and their manufacture in countless 
factories is controlled by up-to-date business methods. 


% The humble desk, chair, filing cabinet, bookcase and numerous 
accessories, as well as other office appliances are absolutely 
indispensable in this emergency. Globe-Wernicke will continue 
to do everything possible to provide these urgently needed 
“business helps.” 


The Globe “Ween icke Co. 


CINCINNATI. . OHIO 


* * * * * * * 
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WARTIME PRECAUTION 


Seattle waterfront workers must carn 
proper identification these days. The, 
are denied employment unless the 
have been fingerprinted, — photo 
graphed (above), and registered with 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 


only as individuals, and lack of organized 
employer expression at the start of the 
negotiations gave the unionists a big 
advantage. After Murray and Green 
went to see Secretary Perkins, it looked 
as though Davis hi ad been effectivels 
scuttled but that the new key man 
would prove even less satisfactory to 
business than the NDMB chairman 
Then at midweek the National Asso 
ciation of Manufacturers addressed a 
telegram to Miss Perkins urging retired 
Chief Justice Hughes for consideration 
as board chairman and asking that public 
members be chosen from among other 
retired members of the federal court, 
that industry representatives be selected 
from panels to be submitted by N. A. M. 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In Washington, Justice 
Hughes’ acceptance, if chosen, was be- 
lieved to be highly doubtful. 
e Another Handicap—Many individual 
employers had ideas about who should 
represent industry, but they spoke onh 
for themselves. ‘There were so many 
nominations that Madam Perkins could 
pick almost any business men_ she 
pleased and, in justifying her choice, 
point to management sponsorship. 
A.F.L. and C.1.O., in complete agree- 
ment on equal representation, each 
picked their strongest available men 
The disproportionate _ bargaining 
strength of labor and industry which the 


| affair reveals will be extremely significant 
as 
| in the war period. 


With hope for 
maintaining the status quo now com- 
pletely riddled, unions will be pushing 
to enlarge their sphere of influence an id 
to root themselves in hitherto open-shop 
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firms and industiies. Everything is now 
being planned with an eye to where it 
will leave the labor movement in the 
postwar years. There is an almost unani- 
mous feeling among labor leadership 


that this is the time to dig union founda- | 


tions deep, so that after the war, the 


unions will be strong enough to main- | 


tain their dominant position. 


e “Little Steel” Case—T'he question of 


open or union shop for the “Little 


Steel” companies now is being nego- | 


tiated between the steel management | 
and labor. ‘This almost certainly will go | 
to the new War Labor Board’s docket, | 
and thus it is of paramount concern to | 
the unions to have a board which will | 
be kindly toward their aspirations. Un- | 


less they get their way, the no-strike 


pledge can become a pretty meaningless | 


gesture. Union leaders can publicly de 
plore a strike of their constituents as 
being “unauthorized,” and thus absolve 
themselves of responsibility, but the 
strike somehow continues. Such out- 


breaks, however, have a habit of ending | 


quickly when top leaders are determined 
to stop them. They stop when they have 
achieved their object. 

The A.F.L.-C.1.O. team-up suggests 
that the employers, lacking equal organ 
ization, must recognize that any wartime 


industry-labor cooperation is likely to be | 


for the most part on labor’s terms. 


Back to Owners 


Army arranges to return 
Air Associates plant to private 
managers now that sore points 
with union have been solved. 


Air Associates, Inc., which has been 
operated by the Army since Oct. 31 
(BW—Nov.8'41,p54), was turned back 
to private management at the beginning 
of this week. The Army had moved 
in when, in Washington’s judgment, 
the company’s executives were unable 
to cope with labor problems which im- 
peded production of vital aircraft parts. 
@ Points at Issue—Those problems led to 
a series of bitter strikes in which C.1.0.’s 
United Automobile Workers Union or- 
ganized mass picket lines in front of the 
company’s Bendix, N. J., plant. The 
union was after a union shop, reinstate- 
ment of members who had allegedly 
been fired for union activity, and wage 


increases. When repeated attempts at | 


settlement failed and U.A.W. threat- 
ened a five-state aviation strike, the 
Army took over. Peace and full produc- 
tion then were restored. 

One of the first things Army officers 
did after taking over was to oust F. Le- 
Roy Hill as Air Associates’ president. 


His successor was Frederic G. Coburn | 


(BW—Dec.6’41,p18) who immediately 
began negotiations with U.A.W. in or- 
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OF ALL AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


@ Vital to the success of the Defense Industry . . . com- 
posite of all American industries .. . is the rapid intra- 
industry movement of materials and parts .. . the safe 
delivery of finished products. 

By using Acme Steelstrap (for reinforcing individual 
shipping packs) and Acme Unit-Load Bands (for brac- 
ing all types of carload ladings) manufacturers of de- 
fense products are conserving man-hours . . . assuring 
faster delivery . . . eliminating damage and pilferage 
losses . . . simplifying packing, shipping and carloading 
procedures . . . utilizing maximum carloading capacity. 
As in World War I, Acme engineers are cooperating 

with government authorities, 
carriers and manufacturers to 
maintain the acceleration of 
increased production from 


source to final destination. 


ACME STEELSTRAP MAKES DEFENSE SHIPMENTS 
“BOUND TO GET THERE" FASTER 


ACME: STEEL COMPANY 


2828 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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der to straighten out the long-standing 
difficulties. Last week an agreement 
was reached and the Army set about 
relinquishing control. 
@ Starting Pay Set—The agreement pro- 
vides for a blanket 10¢-an-hour wage 
increase, retroactive to Dec. 15. It also 
jacks up the starting wage for men to 
75¢ an hour and establishes a 60¢-an- 
hour minimum for women. Union off- 
cials said the old minimum for both 
male and female labor was 40¢. 
U.A.W. will not get its union-shop 
demand granted. Instead, it gets a 
“union security” clause in the new con- 
tract which amounts to maintenance of 
membership. 
@ Raise Tops Demands—The wage con- 
cessions going to the company’s 800 
employees are considered to be in excess 
of what was strictly necessary in order 
to bring Air Associates’ pay scale up to 
the prevailing levels and satisfy the 
union. Giving the extras was clearly 
designed to contribute toward employee 
harmony. 


Fatter Pay Checks 


Department of Labor puts 
hourly average wage at 77¢ in 
mid-October, a new record, and 
trend continues upward. 


Ihe 4 compilation of wage data 
by the U.S. Department of Labor re- 
veals that | average hourly earnings of 
factory workers is now 77¢. ‘This is the 
highest figure in history but, even so, 
it lags behind the facts for the statistics 
carry only through mid-October. 

Since that time the upward wage 

movement has continued unabated. 
Within the last four war weeks, in fact, 
the amount of overtime work, com- 
pensable at time-and-a-half, has in- 
creased and the average hourly wage 
has as a consequence risen sharply. 
@ “Over 40” Group—The Department 
of Labor figures show that, as long ago 
as mid-October, the average hours 
worked per week in key defense indus- 
trics were well above the standard 40. 
The 11] top industries in the “over 40” 
group are: 


Hours 

per week 
Machine tools . aa 
Machine tool accessories 51.3 
Firearms ; pain 50.4 
Engines, turbines, etc.. 2 46.9 
Shipbuilding : a 45.4 
Aircraft grea as endo . 62 
RE AE ae! ea . 44.2 
Electrical machinery......... ; 43.8 
Explosives =a 43.3 
Brass, bronze, copper products. . . 43.0 
Aluminum : 42.4 


In addition to overtime premiums, av- 
erage hourly earnings were lifted by the 
granting of wage increases. Thus, for 
example, from mid-September to mid- 
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October the Labor Department (making 
it clear that its records are not com- 
plete) has information that 40,100 em- 
ployees in the aircraft industry were 
given wage increases. Other big seg- 
ments of wage earners who got pay 
boosts in the same period were working 
in the cotton-goods industry (27,000), 
chemicals (20,800), hosiery (16,600), 
woolen and worsted goods (13,900), 
rayon and allied products (13,000), and 
foundry and machine-shop products 
(10,100). 

e Different Situation—As recently as 
two years ago, Washington would have 
been happy about these figures. ‘They 
represent an increase in the national 
purchasing power which almost imme- 
diately expresses itself in an expanded 
demand for consumer goods (BW —Jul. 
26'41,p56). But now they are con- 
tributing to the possibility of price in- 
flation—both because they mean that 
cost of production is increasing and be- 
cause they bring more and richer buyers 
into a market where stocks of consumer 
goods are curtailed. ‘Therefore price 
control proponents are giving more and 
more attention to wage problems, con- 
vinced that some form of wage stabiliza- 
tion is a prerequisite for effective price 
control by the government. 


MAKING JOBS FOR AKRON 


Akron’s rubber industry, the em oy. 
ment figures of which have dr pe 
precipitously under the impact o: p; 
orities, was trying out the “Buffs 
Plan” for reemployment (BW—Ang.|; 
’41,p18) this week as OPM officials px 
scribed it as the best available devic 
for easing the situation caused by the 
tire-making holiday and the coming , 
vilian rationing program. ‘The ‘By ffa! 
plan,” which is also operative in the 
auto industry (BW-—Sept.20’41,p3s 
sets up machinery for protecting em 
ployees’ seniority rights, transferring 
employees from non-defense to defense 
work within companies, preferential hir. 
ing of displaced workers, recalling laid. 
off employees, and training workers fo; 
defense jobs. 

To supplement the plan in Akron, 
arrangements are also being made fo; 
close cooperation of rubber workers 
unions, managements, and public em. 
ployment services for group registr ition 
of all displaced or laid-off workers, for 
the purpose of expediting the reemploy- 
ment in war industries and, if necessary, 
retraining for war production. 

@ OPM Hopes to Help—Further effort 


to whittle down the extensive unem-. 


Tins tee 
SY 
ete emmmet  oon 
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HAVE YOU 
FORGOTTEN 


WORK 
OR 


OFF AGAIN, ON AGAIN 


Independent welders, seeking auton- 
omy in the American Federation of 
Labor, were still clashing with craft 
unionists in San Francisco this week— 
and their picket line was being tailed 
by counterpickets (above), who ac- 
cused them of being “disloyal.” Just 
before Christmas the independent 
welders boiled over in a half-hearted 
and ineffectual strike against San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles 
shipyards. (At the peak of the strike, 


about Dec. 19, only 500 of the 7,000 
welders in the San Francisco Bay area 
were not reporting for work; and, ac- 
cording to the local Office of Emer- 
gency Management, work was at no 
time interrupted.) Last week the weld- 
ers had cooled off considerably and 
practically abandoned attempts to 
keep their strike action alive, but this 
week the dispute suddenly flared up 
into open violence between the it- 
dependents and the craft unionists. 
Now it is scheduled for further gov- 
ernmental treatment. 
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unions have combined in the past, it 
was usually a case of a big organization 
gobbling up a little one much against 


»loyment will be made by OPM’s Con- tax (BW—May17’41,p38), and ordering , 
i > bs m4 > 4 , a 9 > j 22 ww 2 ~~ > -. vats 
le tract ee ee — will a a a were " case — WANT A BUSINESS 
. ( ocess of con- around the status of Mrs. James B. Low 
pe attempt to expedite e€ proce fe ound the 1 s. James B. Low, OF YOUR fe) N? 
a verting civilian tire and rubber factories _ wife of the president. She is a director WN: 
4 to war work. and formerly was secretary, a job in You can own a new, money-making 
[he program for Akron was worked which she received no pay. By counting type store, associated with 
° . . . . outstanding Voluntary Chair f 
i out under the OPM aegis in collabora- her, the number of employes was in- a diasied Wenemaieien @uaeen et 
; tion with both industry and labor creased to eight—minimum number nec- expert, professional job of fi 
: Z ocation, vlanning 

th. i representatives. essary to qualify under the unemploy- your store, supplying 
i ba a ae ” r people want to buy A day-to-da 

s ment tax. =i Soe P ; 

; GER Meanwhile, the Colorado state su ing every phase of selling, dim, 
ae I PLAN MER the, Colorado state su | | fei ee titi 
1. UNIONS preme court held that the company was | | "°™ °on{re! 4n@ Personnel 
co; ae Union mergers are few and far be- not liable for state unemployment taxes, | | Minimum investment about $7500. 1 
5 = - ‘ 7 ‘ —— 4, } details in our new booklet PACKA 
mn. & tween. Tendencies in the opposite di- and could not participate in the state SUCCESS”. Write for it toda Be 
an rection run strong: the more unions, the unemployment pool for the benefit of aittGuaske®™ 
a more jobs in labor officialdom. When _ its employees. 


its will. That’s why the voluntary merger | 
7 of two C.1.0. unions—the International 
fo, [ag Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 


ers and the Association of Die Casting 
Workers—which is scheduled to come 
later this month, is unusual if not un- 
precedented. 

§ These unions are considered to have 
™ a political affinity in that both are al- 
4 ways Classified as ‘“Communist-domi- 
"| uated.” Both have been militant in 
‘ their tactics and both opposed the de- 
"3 fense program until Russia was invaded 


last June. The combined jurisdiction 
of the merged body will include the } FOR WANT 
mining, processing, and fabricating of 
all nonferrous metals. 


Employers in these fields will now OF A 
have to treat with a larger, richer, more 


"powerful organization. ‘I'wo firms sched- 
™  uled to receive immediate attention from D RO 4 
i the new combination are Phelps-Dodge | J e@eeee. 


Corp. and American Brass Co. 


For want of a drop of oil at the 


PEP TALKS 


Both the Army and Navy have been 
sending officers around to defense plants machines have been seriously 
for some time to help increase war pro- 
duction by bolstering employee morale 
(BW—Nov.15’41,p15). Last week, a 


right time and place many new 


damaged during initial run-in fol- 


new wrinkle on the same idea was intro- lowing assembly - ++ To avoid 
duced at the Bloomfield, N. J., plant thi t £ 
of Walter Kidde & Co., manufacturer IS waste, more and more manu- 


of safety equipment. A Royal Air Force 
test pilot—one who had been forced to 
use one of Kidde’s portable life rafts— colloidal graphite . » « Send for 
appeared on Christmas Eve to address . 3 
the plant’s 1,500 workers. Technical Bulletin No. 112U and 


facturers’ depend upon “dag” 


UNEMPLOYMENT MUDDLE name of local supplier. 
pees dt tax troubles of little | 
amuly-type corporations and others with | 
unpaid Cficials are worse snarled than | ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 
ever. In Denver the 10th U.S. Circuit PORT HURON, MICH. 
Court cof Appeals has held the Richlow 
Mfg. Co. liable for unemployment tax 
payments to the government for 1937, 
1938 and part of 1939. 
The decision reversed one holding | 
that Richlow, a small manufacturer of 
syrups and extracts for soda fountain 
use, is not liable to the unemployment 
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COMMODITIES 


New Price Bases 


Signing of bill elevates 
the floor under farm produce. 
Pressure forces Henderson to 
revise several OPA ceilings. 


Price controls and distributory restric- 

tions on commodities are spreading to 
affect more pocket-books. Last week 
President Roosevelt approved a raise in 
the price floor under farm produce by 
signing a bill which provides govern- 
ment loans at 100% of parity during 
1942 and 1943 on wheat, corn, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco. 
@ Not an Anchor—Loans now aré 
granted at 85% of parity (parity is the 
1909-to-1914 average relationship of 
crop prices to the prices of goods that 
farmers purchased). Prices of farm com- 
modities probably will rise, for parity 
will climb if the things the farmer buys 
go up. Further to protect prices, by lim- 
iting supply, the bill extends terms of 
the soil conservation and domestic allot- 
ment act to Jan. 1, 1947. 

Under pressure from various inter- 
ested groups, Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson has revised upward ceiling 
prices of several other commodities. 
OPA’s order last month, which barred 
prices of cottonseed oil and lard from 
exceeding their Nov. 26 quotations, so 
incensed cotton-state legislators that 


Henderson last week revised these prices 
to the higher base level of Oct. 2. ‘The 


change lifts prices paid and received on | 


sales of fats and oils, in some cases, as 
much as 14%. A week earlier, Hender- 
son, seeing his tower of maximum prices 
toppling, suggested that it would be 
better to take care of the “relatively few 
persons injured by price ceilings” by gov- 
ernment appropriation, or to grant loans 
on the products until the pending price 
control bill boosts ceilings to the Oct. | 
level. 

A sliding ceiling on combed cotton 
yarn uses the spot cotton price as a base 
and lifts the yarn ceiling 4¢ for each 40- 
point change in the average spot price. 
OPA is considering various formulas, in- 
cluding a percentage of parity, for price 
limits on wool and woolen goods, to re- 
place temporary ceilings now in effect. 
e Sugar Benefits Up—The modified Ful- 
mer-O’Mahoney sugar bill signed by 
President Roosevelt last week boosts the 
base rate of conditional benefit pay- 
ments from 60¢ a cwt. to 80¢. A few 
days earlier, a trade agreement between 
the U.S. and Cuba reduced the duty on 
Cuban sugar from 90¢ per cwt. to 75¢ 
(BW—Dec.27'41,p8). Henderson this 
week “‘advised”’ retailers that, since they 
could acquire supplies at prewar prices 
(fixed by OPA in December), they 
should stabilize their prices to con- 
sumers. This rebuke was intended to 
reach grocers who, by raising prices, had 
taken advantage of the housewives’ re- 
cent rush to purehase and hoard sugar. 
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FINANCE 


Earnings for Sale 


Ratios of per-share profits 
to market prices make many 
leading stocks look cheap, but 
investors still hold aloof. 


This year may have closed on a pros 
— note for the brokers who recently 
ave been handling the best volume of 
commission business in a long time, but 
there was precious little cheer left over 
for the investor in final 1941 quotations. 
Few indeed were the stocks that ended 
the year as high as they started it, and 
there were plenty of old-line favorites 
that were substantially worse off. 
@ Scraping Bottom—The 50 issues that 
make up the Standard & Poor’s indus 
trial average provide a pretty representa- 
tive segment of the entire market (tabu- 
lation, page 54). Of these, 20 were only 
a shade above their 1941 lows at the end 
of the year, and 41 ranged from frac- 
tions to more than 40% under thei 
levels at this time a year ago. 

Bright spots, of course, were the nine 

issues that finished higher for the year. 
These were Anaconda Copper, Central 
Aguirre, Endicott Johnson, Interna- 
tional Nickel, Loews, Standard Oil of 
California and of New Jersey, Twenticth- 
Century Fox, and Union Carbide. Even 
among these, only Loews was really ap- 
preciably above its 1940 final price. 
e Eamings Improve—In short, with 
business ot towering above its 1940 
level throughout the last year, stocks lost 
ground. This despite the fact that cur- 
rent estimates indicate that at least two- 
thirds of these 50 companies will tum 
in substantially better earnings reports 
for 1941 than for 1940. 

There are several particularly striking 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 

ot icks 
Industrial . 88.1 4.4 92.8 103.3 
Railroad .. 25.1 23. 27.5 28.9 
Utility .... 34.0 . 37.0 54.3 


Bonds 

Industrial .. 105.3 *104.1 106.6 103 
Railroad .. 83.1 *81.2 84.8 87 
Utility .... 104.0 103.6 107.2 105.3 


U.S. Govt. 110.1 *110.2 112.2 111 


* Revised. 

Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except 
for government bonds which are from 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


examples of this contrary action. Among 
these might be mentioned Douglas Ai 
craft, National Cash Register, Pullman, 
Texas Co., Underwood Elliott Fisher, 
and United States Steel. Each promises 
to turn in an excellent gain in earnings 
for the year just ended. All but the first 
named paid larger dividends in 1941 
than in 1940. Yet all of the five ended 
the vear anywhere from slightly below 
1940's final prices to about a dozen 
points lower. 

e Earnings Go Begging— Ihe most strik 
ing disparity of all, however, is seen 
when price-earnings ratios for the two 
years are compared. ‘l’hese, in general, 
are the best earnings in more than a 
decade, except for the 1936-37 period. 
But investors aren't putting much of a 
price on them. Some of the best known 
stocks are currently available at prices 
which are only five to eight times as 
high as their per-share earnings in 1941. 
Several issues that are subject to special 
market influences can be bought at three 
times earnings or less. 


Quite obviously investors are looking | 


into the future rather than placing any 


reasonable valuation on earnings that | 


will shortly become simply a matter of 
record. It’s the same way with divi 


dends. Lots of popular stocks are yield- | 
ing 9% and 10% on the basis of what | 
they paid in 1941, but wary buyers are | 


worrying about how long present divi 
dends can be kept up. 
¢ Much That’s Rosy—Pullman provides 


an interesting example of paradoxical | 


market action. The only disturbing news 
around at the moment probably would 
be the antitrust action against the com- 
pany. It apparently earned about $3.50 


a share in 194] against a trifle less than 


$2 in the previous year. It paid $2.50 
in dividends against $1.50, and it has its 


shop full of government business as well | 


as large railroad orders. 

On top of that, the company offered 
during 1941 to take up for cash a sub- 
stantial portion of any shares that might 
be tendered at $29 a share. This and 
certain other cancellations finally re- 
sulted in retirement of more than 570,- 
000 shares of the 3,820,194 common 
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“VICTORY IS OUR ONLY.OBJECTIVE” = 
REMINGTON RAND INC. BUFFALO, N. Y. Branches Everywhere 


Lift your plant high above 

the SABOTAGE of Dust. . 

If you are troubled with 
expensive dust losses, 
COME TO PANGBORN for 
prompt, economical Dust 
Control. Our engineers have 
already raised 5284 wsers 
“out of the realm of Dust”. 


PANG BORN 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Dust Control and Blast Cleaning Equipment 
HAGERSTO N : MARYLAND 
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That means the 


shares outstanding. 
equity of the stock remaining in the 
hands of the public was enriched by 
nearly 15% so far as earning power is 
concerned. Yet the shares closed 1941 
about two points down for the year and 
about $5 below the a received by the 


people who took the company up on 
its offer of $29 a share. 

@ Mental Handicaps—These strange go- 
ings-on are not, of course, really very 
mysterious to close followers of the mar- 
ket. They represent the composite 
frame of mind of an investing public 
that is afraid to touch anything because 
of the uncertainties of war and the awe- 
some certainty of still higher taxation. 


The war babies can do little b 
than the run of the market be 
everybody figures that any extraord 
earnings will be syphoned off by 
increasing taxes on excess profits. \| 
lines dependent on consumer inc: 
rather than war profits are held bac 
the belief that withholding taxes 
enforced saving will minimize 
growth in the general public’s spenc 
incomes. 

So, while bond prices hold in 
substratosphere and yields on the 
corporate liens run to only 23% to * 
the stocks of the most prominent 
porations have few takers with the 
turn approaching 10%. 


Te- 


Here, in a cross section of the stock 
market, is a picture of how little at- 


* Estimated 


$ Not available.” 


Dividends Cur- 
Paid rent 
— “ ~ Yield — 
1941 1940 
Allied Chemical $8.00 $8.00 5.8% 
Allis Chalmers 1.50 1.50 5.6 
American Can 4.00 4.00 6.9 
Am-Hawaiian SS 5.00 3.50 16.7 
Amer. Smelting. 3.50 2.75 9.0 
Amer. Tobacco B. . 4.50 5.00 9.2 
Amer. Woolen... a Secke ee 
Anaconda Copper. . 2.50 2.00 9.3 
Armour (Illinois) . hate on 
Bethlehem Steel 6.00 5.00 9.4 
Briggs Mfg... . 2.25 2.25 15.1 
Caterpillar. .... 2.00 2.00 5.3 
Central Aguirre. . . 1.75 1.50 9.3 
Chrysler - 6.00 5.50 13.7 
Douglas Aircraft 5.00 5.00 7.6 
Eastman Kodak 6.00 6.00 4.5 
Endicott Johnson. .. . 3.00 3.00 7.0 
Gen'l Electric ee 
Gen'l Foods. . . 2.00 2.00 5.6 
Gen'l Motors. . 3.75 3.75 12.5 
Goodyear Tire. 1.37% 1.25 13.6 
Int'l Harvester 3.00 2.40 6.6 
Int'l Nickel . 2.00 2.00 7.8 
Int'l Paper... . a. 
Johns-Manville. . 3.00 2.75 5.9 
Kennecott Copper 3.25 2.75 9.0 
Kresge, S.S 1.35 1.35 6.2 
Loews, Inc 3.00 3.00 8.2 
Lone Star Cement... . 4.00 3.50 10.4 
Nat’! Biscuit 1.60 1.20 11.7 
Nat'l Cash Reg 1.25 1.00 10.7 
Pu'lman ‘ 2.50 1.50 10.8 
Radio Corp. .... .20 .20 8.0 
Reynolds Tob. B..... 2.10 2.25 » 8.2 
St. Joseph Lead...... 2.00 2.25 _ 
Sears, Roebuck 4.25 4.25 A 
Standard Brands. ... . . 50 -40 «12.9 
Stand. Oil Cal. 1.50 1.00 7.6 
Stand. Oil N_J. 2.50 1.75 6.0 
Texas Co 2.50 2.00 6.4 
Timken Roller. 3.50 3.50 8.6 
20th Cent. Fox : Roce re 
Und.-El -Fisher 3.50 S:29-. 83.3 
Union Carbide. 3.00 2.30 4.3 
United Aircraft 4.00 7.0 ©6©93.6 
U. S. Gypsum 3.50 3.50 9.0 
U. S. Rubber 2.00 12.8 
U.S. Steel 4.00 3.00 7.7 
West. Airbrake 1.75 1.75 10.8 
Woolworth 2.00 2.40 8.5 


Forgotten Facts—Earnings and Yields 


tention investors are paying to good 
earnings and juicy dividend yields: 


Per Share 
Earnings 


Year-End 


Price 


Price-Earnings 


Ratio 


1941* 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 


$11.25 $9.43 139 1614 2.4 17.1 
3.50 2.84 26} 36 7.6 $2.7 
6.00 5.88 58 884 9.7. 15.1 

§ 7.87 30 362 : 4.7 
4.75 4.21 39 424 8.2 10 
4.50 5.59 49 713 10.9 12 

16. 50t 1.76T 43 84 t + 
5.00 4.04 26} 263 5.4 6.6 
1.95¢ 2ot 3 4i t t 
9.50 14.04 633 864 6.7 6.2 
3.10 3.10 14} 25 4.8 8.1 
4.00 4.16 374 494 9.5 11.9 
2.00 1.64 183 18} 9.4 11.4 
8.00 8.69 43} 72 5.5 8.3 
25.00 18.05 653 77 2.6 4.3 
8.00 7.9% 134 139 16.7 17.5 
4.00 3.29 423 41 10.7 12.5 
2.00 1.95 254 33% 12.6 17.0 
2.80 3.37 3¢ 383 12.9 13.8 
4.50 4.32 30 48 6.7 11.1 
3.75 3.44 10% 19% 3.7 5.6 
5.50 4.11 45 503 8.3 12.3 
2.25 2.31 253 24} 11.4 10.5 
5.75 6.07 134 143 2.3 2.4 
7.50 6.35 51 60} 6.8 9.5 
4.30 4.05 36 373 8.4 9.2 
1.70 1.83 213 25 12.8 13.7 
4.50 4.82 364 32 8.1 6.8 
4.00 3.57 384 394 9.6 11.0 
1.50 1.50 13% 173 9.1 11.6 
2.10 1.26 11% 13% 5.5 10.4 
3.50 1.96 233 253 6.6 13.1 

50 42 2 4} 5.0 11.0 
2.25 2.99 255 31h 11.4 12.5 
2.90 3.03 29 39 10.6 12.9 
6.50 6.32 50% 78% 7.8 12.4 

.70 71 3] 6 5.5 8.5 
2.75 B. 19} 184 2. wa? 
6.00 4.54 4ik 34} 6.9 7.6 
5.00 2.90 39 40 7.8 13.8 
4.15 3.72 403 514 9.8 13.7 

§ d-1.09 6} ot ions or 
5.00 3.03 284 324 ee 
4.70 4.55 69} 69} = wo 
5.75 4.95 345 4lf 6.0 8.4 
5.00 5.44 383 66 74° 72.1 
4.50 3.58 154 224 3.5 6.3 
11.50 8.85 52% o9} 4.5 7.9 
1.90 1.76 164 21% 8.5 12.1 
2.35 2.48 234 32 10.0 13.2 


+ Large preferred arrears make price-earnings ratios and per-share earnings meaningless. 
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THE TRADING POST 


A Job for Us All 


In his syndicated column, Walter 
Lippmann recently asserted that the 
main cause of our inadequate defense 
performance to date, “overshadowing all 
others combined, is the fact that Amer- 
ican industry did not abandon ‘business 
as usual’ in 1940, nor in 1941, nor has 
it yet really abandoned business as 
usual”. As “conclusive proof” of his 
charge, he submitted that “during the 
year 1941, we have had instead of all-out 
preparation for war a record-breaking 
commercial boom.” 

All of which leads one to wonder how 
this commercial boom—this “disgraceful 
boom’, as he calls it, proves his state- 
ment that “for eighteen months the 
industrialists in the OPM and a very 
large proportion of the industrialists of 
the country have been unwilling or un- 
able to take up boldly the task of con- 
verting commercial industry into war 
industry.” 

It is too bad that Mr. Lippmann’s 
use of the weasel word “unable” makes 
dificult a clear-cut dissent. It is one 
thing to be “unable”; it is quite another 
to be “unwilling”. But, despite his con- 
cession that industrialists may be ‘“‘un- 
able”, the irascible tone that runs 
through his indictment puts the empha- 
sis on their “unwillingness”. Which is 
something less than fair. 

The fact is that the industrialists have 
had no more to do with creating Mr. 
Lippmann’s “disgraceful commercial 
boom” than have the people, the govern- 
ment, or anyone else. When we suddenly 
put millions of idle people to work, when 
we boost wages all along the line, when 
we greatly increase the proportion of 
overtime work at time-and-a-half, when 
we pour out billions of dollars to create 
a record national income, we have piled 
up a huge stock of the essential raw 
material from:—awitich booms are made. 
_-et if that boom comes to pass it is 


“cc 


~~“ sé . 
ae bound to be one of those “commercial 


booms”. For the people who get that 
money can’t buy, tanks, planes, or sub- 
marines with it. That is, they won’t— 
unless through taxation, forced saving, 
or other restriction, their government 
forces them to do so. ‘They will prefer 
to = it on automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and all the rest of the 
gadgets that contribute to their normal 
way of living. And when they do that, 
we have the commercial boom that 
makes Mr. Lippmann so bilious. 

There is only one way to keep indus- 
try from catering to the habitual needs 
and wants of the people, for it is the 
normal task of industry to do exactly 
that. That is for government, acting 
in behalf of the nation—which includes 
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all the people together with their indus- 
try—to see that industry accords full pri- 
ority to the war effort and that it can get 
no labor, materials, or equipment for 
any purposes that obstruct that effort. 

If, as Mr. Lippmann charges, Ameri- 
can industry “did not abandon ‘business 
as usual’ in 1940", it was not because 
industrialists wanted a “disgraceful com 
mercial boom’’. It was because in 1940, 
no influential American group wanted to 
abandon its particular “as usual”. Espe- 
cially was this true of the political lead- 
ers of the people; for 1940 was a presi- 
dential year. Few of those in authority 
then dared to tell the American people 
the brutal facts of life that have since 
been brought home to them. 

So industry continued to give the 
people what they wanted and were able 
to pay for—thanks to the money that 
government was putting into their 
hands. ‘Too bad? Yes, so it seems—now. 
But there is no reason why industry 
should bear the blame for all that. 

Many other factors also restrained in 
dustry from going all out for defense in 
both 1940 and 1941. ‘The President 
and others then saw no need for giving 
up our “social gains” or for our being 
severely discommoded by the defense 
effort. It took some time for the Army | 
and Navy really to find out what they 
wanted. Scores of uncertainties have ob 
structed an all-out effort by industry. 

However industry may have been af- 
fected by the general reluctance of all 
concerned to subordinate normal con- 
cerns to the needs of national defense, 
there is no valid reason for imposing spe- 
cial blame upon the industrialists of the 
country, as Mr. Lippmann has done. 

The important thing—the all-impor- 
tant thing—is his contention that “Our 
most urgent task is to make American 
industry do all that it is capable of 
doing.” But we shall not accomplish 
that by lambasting indus sts now for 
not having abandon “business as 
usual” at a time wl¢i®every department 
of American life was engrossed in t ing 
to preserve its own affairs as usual. The 
job will be done only when government 
gets its own objectives clear, when it 
determines where and how far it dares 
to cut the people’s standards-of-living- 
as-usual, when it gives to its: officials, 
both civilian and military, the powers 
they need to enforce that cut and 
thereby to free industry from the de- | 
mands of “‘business as usual’. 

If industry has fallen short of what 
Mr. Lippmann thinks it should have 
done, it is only because we all have 
been absorbed in preserving America as 
usual. And if that shortage is to be made 


good, the job now is up to us all--not 
merely to the leaders of industry. W.C. | 
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3H 
DO YOU KNOW the numerou 
fits that can be secured by 
proper relative humidity in industrial plants 


s bene 
maintaining 
during the winter heating season? ‘Preven 
tion of loss of weight, strength, and quality 
of hygroscopic materials Control of 
dust and 
ment of workability of materials 


static electricity’ Improve 


ore just 
Ask for 
WHAT 


SHOULD 


a few of the improvements cited 
a copy of our new bulletin telling 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIV! 
KNOW ABOUT HUMIDIFICATION.” 


TYPICAL RECOMMENDATIONS: 
TEMP. °F R.H 
Paper Box Storage.. .. .60°-80° 
Shell Fuse Loading....... 
Cotton Carding 
Rayon Spinning 
Ceramic Molding Rooms. . . 
Meat Ripening ; 
Testing Laboratories. ... 
Printing Plants 
Grain Storage...... ‘ 
Leather Drying 
Library Books....... 
Cigarette Making... .. 


*For detailed rec- 
ommendations and 
complete data, ask 
for Armstrong 
Bulletin No. 150 


Nationwide Sales 
and Service 


“Facts You 
Should Know 


About Industrial Humidification” 


ARMSTRONG offers 
for as little as $100.00, list, for a unit com- 


industrial humidifiers 
plete with Friez humidistat, solenoid contro! 
valve, fan, steam strainer, drainage trap, 
as much as 40,000 


cu. ft. of space. Larger sizes are even more 


L di 


and capacity to 


economical. All units are built for heavy 
duty industrial service and are sold on a 


“money-back” guarantee. Write for catalog 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


865 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 


THE TREND 


CHEAP MONEY GETTING DEARER? 


So far this has been a cheap-money war (BW —Apr. 
19’41,p80). In both Britain and the United States the 
cost of long-term government money is just about at an 
all-time low, despite a tremendous expansion in debt to 
finance the war effort. But lately, economists, statisticians, 
and money-market specialists have begun to wonder: How 
long can this last? 

Short-term money rates already have begun to firm up. 
Not many months back, U. S. Treasury bills sold at 
minus yields; today, if the government wants to sell bills, 
it must pay 0.30%. Commercial paper, which for six 
months seemed wedded to the all-time-low rate of 4%, 
has now advanced to §%. And the yield on 3-to-5-year 
‘Treasury notes has doubled since Labor Day. This has 
led to questions: Is it the beginning of a new trend? Is 
it the prelude to a general rise in interest rates, long- as 
well as short-term? 


@ Like many economic problems, this one divides into 
a supply and demand equation. On that basis, it would 
seem as if interest rates are bound to rise, for demand is 
rising, and supply seems to be falling. Let's look first 
at what is happening to demand. Business loans have 
been expanding sharply (since the outbreak of the war 
in September, 1939, they've gone up 69%), and further 
increases are indicated. Actual money in circulation 
has risen to the record high of $11,200,000,000. Govern- 
ment financial requirements for the war effort are virtually 
unlimited. 

On the other hand, the supply of lendable funds is not 
as plentiful as it once was. Member-bank excess reserves 

the idle bank money on which credit expansion is 
based—have been declining sharply. From a high of 
$6,940,000,000 in October, 1940, they are down more 
than 50% to about $3,000,000,000. Moreover, the chief 
factor that boosted excess reserves—the inflow of gold 
from abroad—is no longer working anywhere near as hard 
as formerly. From $400,000,000 a month in 1940, the 
gold inflow has diminished to a mere trickle—$40,000,000 
in October. 


@ ‘That, then, is the case for higher interest rates, and it 
seems to be buttressed by the fact that short-term rates 
have already begun to advance. But before we jump to 
any quick conclusion, it is well to recall that short-term 
rates and long-term rates have not always moved to- 
gether. During the twenties, short-term interest rates 
were quite generally higher than long-term rates. Call- 
money and commercial-paper rates frequently ran up 
above 6% and better, while bond yields were down 
around 4% and 5%. In those days, banks and insurance 
companies were anxious to purchase long-term bonds 
and did so. Long-term money was plentiful, short-term 
money was relatively scarce. 

But during the depression, institutional, corporate, and 
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private investors all over the world developed what 
John Maynard Keynes so aptly termed a “liquidity pref. 
erence.” Banks wanted liquid assets. And short-term 
money became plentiful instead of scarce when banks 
hesitated to tie up investable funds in long-term issues, 
So, the traditional relationship of high short-term rates 
and lower long-term rates reversed itself. Short-term 
money became cheaper than long-term money. Now the 
situation may be re-reversing. 


@ In recent months, banks have shown increasing willing- 
ness to buy long-term governments instead of short-teris, 
This has increased the demand for long maturities and 
to some extent decreased the demand for short maturi- 
ties. ‘Thus, the rise in short-term interest rates may signify 
the re-establishment of the short- and long-term relation-. 
ship of the twenties, rather than a general rise in the price 
of long-term money. 

There is this further consideration. The U. S. ‘Treas- 
ury still has a great deal to say about interest rates. And 
the Treasury is not apt to sit idly by while long-term 
interest rates—and hence the cost of financing the war 
effort—shoot up. If the supply of credit gets too tight, 
if excess reserves of commercial banks approach the 
vanishing point so that bond sales become extremely 
difficult, the ‘T'reasury—through its financial powers—may 
undertake to do something about it. 

Only two months ago, when credit seemed plentiful 
and the ‘Treasury and the Reserve Board feared an infla- 
tion boom, the Reserve (with the consent of the Treas- 
ury) boosted member-bank reserve requirements. ‘That 
boost lopped about a billion dollars from excess reserves. 
However, what has been done can be undone. If future 
government bond flotations don’t go over, is it not con- 
ceivable that reserve requirements will be cut back to 
where they had been, or even lower? Thus, in order to 
determine the trend in long-term interest rates, it is not 
enough to have studied the supply-and-demand position 
of credit. One must also know what Mr. Morgenthau 
has in mind or will have in mind. 


e Take into account this fact: In peacetime, finance 
customarily controls the government's fiscal policy; but 
in wartime, the government's fiscal policy is certain to 
dominate the money markets. And so, in analyzing the 
trend of interest rates, the main questions which have to 
be answered are these: What has Mr. Morgenthau to 
gain by letting interest rates rise? Will he be able to 
finance his debt expansion easier on higher rates than 
lower rates? 

And so far, it might be noted, the Treasury has had no 
difficulty in floating long-term bonds, despite successive 
lowerings of coupons and extensions of maturity dates. 
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